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" Her book is more interesting than any novel, for there are life- 
stories on every page. It is like a novelist's sketch-book— full of 
suggestive incidents and outlines of characters, anecdotes, epi- 
gramS} out-of-the-way facts. Humour and pity, tragedy and mirth, 
tread in each other's steps. She says she does not expect her 
book to be popular. I, on the other hand, prophesy that it will be 
read and talked about a great deal." — Evening News. 

'*One cannot lay down this book without realising in some 
degree what its compilation must have caused the author. Feelings 
of wonder, admiration, and gratitude surge alternately through the 
mind as the experiences of the writer become revealed. . . . Her 
book is full of pathos, humour and tragedy. Strange stories are 
told, strange lives are revealed, and terrible social sores are re- 
morselessly laid bare. Bnt it is a book that must be read and 
pondered over ; a book that will surely mi^e for social reform." — 
Graphic. 

** Miss Olive Christian Malvery has spent much time in making 
valuable investigations into the fife of the poor of England, and the 
results she now gives to the public in a biographical form. Miss 
Malvery writes with a running pen. . . . The book should attract 
the ordinary reader ; but there is mudi within its cover that will 
be valuable to the specialist investigating modem conditions of 
city life."— Z70f%K Telegraph, 
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INTRODUCTION 



That this little book follows so quickly after 
my first, The Soul Market^ is owing to a special 
arrangement I had made with my publishers, 
in deference to the advice of friends who are 
deeply interested in the subjects touched on in 
both these books. 

It was my original intention to publish first 
this story of Baby Toilers ; for surely there is no 
subject that should interest the people of this 
kingdom more than the history of thousands 
of these little ones who are born into their 
midst, and condemned to lives of servitude and 
misery — children who enter the world with a 
handicap in life's race, and grow up, not useful 
and valuable citizens adding to the glory and 
wealth of our land, but diseased and criminal 
burdens for the industrious to support ; grave 
menaces, too, of our national prosperity, since 
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viii INTRODUCTION 

these miserable victims of avarice and sin do 
not decrease, but rather grow in numbers. 

My endeavour shall be to make the story of 
these children as real to my readers as it is to 
me. This is no subject for an economist's 
intellectual treatise, nor do the lurid pamphlets 
of many Philanthropical Societies meet the 
case. No cold and leaden information precisely 
placed in Blue-books and Reports of various 
Commissions can bring home to the people of 
this country the sufFering of the children. 
How, then, shall we place their cause before the 
tribunal of public opinion ? There have been 
articles and books written about our child 
martyrs by abler pens than mine. People have 
read these and — forgotten. They will read my 
story and forget ; but others will follow, and 
by continual exposure the more awful evils 
may be killed. I put before my readers this 
little history in such manner as my heart tells 
me may touch others. 

Here it is — a simple story told by a woman 
who has seen and lived among the people 
whom she describes ; such a story as might be 
written by any serious, thinking person with 
eyes to see and a heart to feel, who has 
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wandered to the gates of the Inferno where 
these babes toil and suffer. It seems to me 
that the story needs no apology, no "dressing 
up." Let the people have it as I had it — 
scene after scene of pitiless suff'enng, of awful 
torture — and if they feel as I felt when coming 
on these things in actual life, they will rise in 
irresistible wrath and make an end. I had 
read of these things ; but to see them — O God, 
the bitterness of it ! I am not trying to do 
the work of an artist, or a trafficker in fine 
words ; the stories I tell have been burnt into 
my heart with too hot an iron to leave me 
much desire to paint the scars with brave 
colours. Others have pleaded for these little 
ones ; now 1 add my voice to the cry — 
" Justice, Justice ! " 

I had not hoped for the reception the people 
in this kingdom have given my first book. It 
has aroused the widest sympathy, and one 
practical outcome of this interest will be, I hope, 
a model Shelter for homeless women and girls 
in the Metropolis. Those of us who are working 
and praying for this end hope that by such means 
a veil will for ever be drawn over the hideous 
and degrading sight of young girls, and feeble 
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and desolate old women, and mothers, some- 
times with babes in their arms, wandering the 
cruel streets of London by night. There are 
so few cheap and good Shelters where these 
helpless wanderers can seek refuge ; but I have, 
I trust, not told the story of the Doss House 
and the cruel streets in vain. 

And now if, when this little book goes forth 
on its way, the men and women of Britain will 
read it, and resolve that some at least of the 
curses which are laid on the litde ones given 
into our care shall be removed, then the burden 
of these toiling babes, these suffering martyrs 
whose cries so seldom reach the outer world, 
will be eased. 

It is not altogether lack of conscience or 
heart on the part of the people of this realm 
which contributes most to the miseries I have 
seen — it is more, perhaps, lack of realisation 
of what the children suffer ; and among the 
general public, I fear, too, lack of knowledge 
that such fearful evils really exist in our midst 
— and this in spite of the fact that several 
splendid workers have exposed part at least 
of our children's woe. The general public 
will not read Factory Reports and Blue-books 
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nor the Reports of Royal Commissions — the 
general public will not read volumes of economics. 
Those of us who give some time to study are 
familiar with all these written documents ; but 
I am undertaking a simpler task, a more 
human thing — such a task as an everyday 
woman might hope to perform with some 
success, having knowledge of her audience. 
1 shall try to tell the story of some of the 
child martyrs of England, just as I know them 
from having wandered in and out among them 
for more than seven years. No literary 
splendour is necessary, no artistic devices. 
The story of these little ones might make 
God weep, and surely it will not be unheeded 
by a nation which professes to be in the 
forefront of philanthropy and civilisation ! 

There lies to my hand an immense amount 
of material relating to the children whose history 
I have to write ; the difficulty is not lack of 
matter, but to make a wise choice from what 
I have. In order to acquaint myself still better 
with the histories of these children who are 
cast like dregs into our midst, I have obtained 
from such institutions as Dr. Barnardo's, The 
Ragged School Union, The Salvation Army's 
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xii INTRODUCTION 

Children's Homes, and places of this kind, 
verification and, alas ! added testimony to my 
own knowledge ; and any one who doubts 
the awful truth of the pictures drawn of these 
helpless little lives has only to visit one such 
place to be confronted not with a single 
example, but with scores, of children whose 
histories are so terrible that they are absolutely 
unspeakable. These children are the heritage 
of the foremost nation of the world. 

Those of us who go down into the slums and 
know the homes of '' the people," the proud 
people, who are everlastingly being quoted in 
political and municipal speeches, have cause for 
bitter laughter when we hear the boasts uttered 
unashamedly by those Parliamentary lights who 
declare that London is sweet, and sane, and 
wholesome, and progressive. Trade may in- 
crease, but the wealth it brings is not added 
to the hopeless toilers. In one simple case my 
own knowledge of affairs in the poor parts of 
London showed me what subtle differences there 
might be between a Board of Trade's Return 
and the condition of the workers. Take the 
case of the furniture trade in the East End of 
f>n : it is growing to enormous proportions. 
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and the British workmen are gradually being 
pressed out. One firm of Jews alone employs 
some three thousand hands in their furniture 
manufactory ; most of these wretched workers 
are aliens who get an infinitesimal wage and 
some allowance of food. This single factory 
run by sweated aliens has ruined hundreds of 
British workers — it is not the trade that has 
suffered, but the people. 

We gather together and subscribe every year 
thousands of pounds to send out of the country 
our own young people, the most promising 
specimens of our young manhood and woman- 
hood, and we flood the country with the riflT-raff 
of Europe. Their advancement and prosperity 
can hardly be counted to the glory of Great 
Britain. 

I am glad I did not write this book until I 
could speak of our child victims as a mother 
speaks. A woman denied of motherhood is 
but half developed. She may have intellect and 
heart, but the biggest and greatest thing in the 
world is not given to her to know — and that is 
the mother-feeling for little children. I had not 
this myself ; and though my whole sympathies 
were with these little starved, unhappy things, 
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and my heart went out to them in longing to do 
something for them, I did not understand how 
desperately they suffer, nor how fearful the loss 
to England is in the slaughtering and crippling 
of her children, until I had a baby myself and 
saw things with a mother's eyes, which see 
clearer, and felt them with a mother's heart, 
which feels deeper. 

It is time for a revolution in these conditions — 
a revolution that will make it a criminal offence, 
against those in authority over it, for a child 
under a certain age to be employed in work at 
home ; a revolution in the payment for work, 
and a Wages Bill which will insist on a just 
wage being paid to women, especially those 
engaged in home work taken from the factories 
and middle-men. A Minimum Wages Act, and 
an unflinchingly severe enforcement of it, would 
do much to ease the burden of the babies, and a 
law ag^nst the presence of any child under 
axteen in a public-house would be a magnificent 
reform. Other heads wiser than mine might 
see further and suggest practical reforms which 
need not be talked of in Parliament for seven 
ycart, but if pressed forward might become law 
ipeedfily, in the face of awful necessity. 
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If the history of some of these baby toilers 
rouses thinking men and women to action, 
people may criticise me as they like. I have no 
end to serve except that of awakening the public 
conscience in regard to the little children whom 
I have found tortured, starving, and often dying, 
and every single worker among the poor knows 
how true these pictures are. 

I only join hands with those already enlisted ' 
in a war against the brutal wrongs the children 
suffer. May the evils of their lot be cried 
from the housetops, and told again and again, : 
till the dull ears of the people hear at last, ' 
and justice be done. 
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CHAPTER I 



'CROWNS OF THORNS 



The sun streaming through the stained-glass 
windows fell in iridescent hues on the 
young heads demurely bowed. Pricked out 
by the light, the pictured form of the suffer- 
ing Saviour shone above their heads. There 
were the cruel rusty nails through the feet, 
and on the clustering hair the artist in glass 
had woven a diadem thick-set with thorns. 
It was very still in the church. On the altar, 
below the pictured Calvary, masses of white 
flowers and burning candles made radiant the 
spot where presently a great dignitary of the 
Christian Church would take his place on a 
carved throne, and the young girls seated lower 
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down in orderly pews would rise in their places 
and murmur in quivering tones their confession 
of faith. It was a great day for most of 
them — their Confirmation. The warm air 
drew forth the scent of the flowers, which 
mingled with the heavy perfume of the incense, 
and presently the deep-toned organ swelled out, 
and the children all stood up while the priests, 
in purple and fine linen, and a great company 
of white-robed singers, with the bishop in rich 
robes, paced nobly to their places. 

I sat in a dark corner of the church. As 
the little girls rose, the sun touched their heads, 
which were wreathed with white and silver 
flowers, and somehow the scent of the incense 
made me feel suddenly sick. I saw, instead 
of the solemn church with its wide aisles and 
the warm comfort of it, a fetid room in a 
London slum. There two children, smaller 
and frailer than any in that white-garbed 
throng, toiled before the sun rose until long 
after he had passed to the other side of the 
world, making the flowers for those dainty 
chaplets, worn mostly by little Catholic girls at 
their confirmation here and abroad. 

Their mother was a flower-maker before 
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them, but her joints are now stiff with rheu- 
matism caused by living constantly in a sunless 
room. The little girls, who should have been 
out in the summer fields growing healthy and 
strong, or learning such simple lessons as 
children of their ages might understand, were 
robbed of their rights and set to labour that 
allowed of neither rest nor playtime ; they 
worked with their mother at flower-making. 
Such white faces they had, and such slender 
fingers that when the light came through the 
one window of the little room it seemed to 
shine through them as through a transparency. 
One child was seven, and the other ten, not 
old enough, surely, to be earning — shall I say 
their living ? Their real occupation was buying 
off their dying day. They had never lived, 
and they never would live, unless it might 
be in that country where folk say God has 
planted a garden to play in. Perhaps there 
He will not allow the greedy, selfish, strong 
folk to come in and rob His litde ones. 

Once 1 went in when the small girl was 
ill. You could see her forehead throb ! She 
lay on an unmade bed with a few rags over 
her, and though the little mouth was hot and 
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parched, neither the mother nor the sister had 
time to leave their table of toil and fetch the 
mite a drink of water. The water was in the 
yard, down some steps and then up again, 
and it might have taken, perhaps, seven or 
eight minutes to fetch it into the house. 
There was a smell of linen and paint, and 
from the crowded streets below thick odours 
of mingled decaying vegetables and fish, and 
all the appurtenances of a poor street, came 
rolling up. The mother and sister had been 
at work since about four o'clock that morning 
— they were a hand short — and they worked 
with scarcely a break until ten or eleven at night. 
They were making Confirmation wreaths, and 
the price paid was one and eightpence per dozen 
for the finished wreaths. Each flower is made 
separately, and every wreath requires something 
like a gross of small white flowers. The wire 
stem is wrapped round daintily with a strip of 
fine white lawn, and then the silver leaves are 
arranged at equal distances round the chaplet. 
These leaves are given out at the factory. 

One has to remember that here we are not 
dealing with unskilled labour, but with an 
industry which requires training and taste. It 
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is true that the making of these flowers be- 
comes almost mechanical after a time, but 
each one has to be done with an unerring skill. 
Cutting the wire often hurts the hands, and 
the shaping of the petals entails real labour. 
The worker sits stooping over a stiff rubber 
pad, a tiny jet of gas is beside her, in the flame 
of which she heats her small steel tool, which 
she presses down upon each petal placed on her 
pad, until it is modelled into the required shape. 

Twopence an hour is a wage which can only 
be earned by expert workers ; the usual amount 
earned by a child is one penny, and by an 
ordinary worker three halfpence. Out of this 
money the worker has to provide the gum and 
paste, and, of course, the gas with which she 
warms her instruments. 

Such feverish haste as they have to use, 
these workers who turn out the flowers that 
bedeck the heads of their happier sisters, or the 
wreaths that the little maidens wear when they 
dedicate themselves to God and enter formally 
into His Church ! Litde enough my small friends 
knew of God or Church, or the flowers that 
came from any hands but those all grimy and 
stiff with toil. 
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Yet I have heard people remark that it 
is the personal fault of each one that such as 
these have to work so hard. The popular 
axiom is that we most of us get what we 
deserve — it will be a good thing for some of 
us if the reckoning at the end leaves us any- 
thing at all in credit ! 

In the East End, and in the South too, all 
kinds of flowers are made. These are stamped 
and given out from the factories in great blocks, 
often through a middle-man. The petals have 
to be separated one by one and formed into 
flowers. The price earned for primulas varies 
from IS. id. to is. 3^. per gross. Cornflowers, 
which require to have a bud attached to each, 
bring in u. 6d. per gross ; violets — those 
travesties of country sweetness which we see 
about our murky towns — are only paid for at 
the rate of three halfpence per gross. 

The making of roses requires the most 
skilled labour and commands the highest price, 
but they take longer to produce ; 2s. 6d. 
per gross is sometimes paid for very good 
roses. 

But the saddest part of this flower industry 
is that so many little children are engaged in it. 
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I have seen mites of five or six years old 
learning to wrap the strips of linen round the 
stems, to push the wire through the flowers, 
and to do those little parts requiring the least 
skill. Poor babies 1 We take our little ones 
into the country, we are so careful about their 
food and about their clothing, and how particular 
wc are about their rest ! Any doctor will tell 
you that sleep is one of the most important 
things for a child ; but these baby toilers have 
little time for sleep and none at all for play, 
and the food they get is only such as can be 
bought from the money that is left over after 
paying the rent of their homes, which are 
generally sub-let by some enterprising Jew. 

There were Fanny and Maggie, my two small 
friends, always " helping mother " at her trade. 
Once when I went to see them one small brown 
head had fallen heavily on the table. The 
sleep-drugged eyes were fast shut, but the 
little hands were holding the wire. The mother 
and sister had remonstrated once or twice, but 
the baby had fallen asleep. If there were only 
a dozen such in our midst we could take them 
and feed them and place them in some home, 
but what are we to do when there are scores 
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of them ? Ask the people who know these 
things. 

One day I took the little lasses out on the top 
of a 'bus. They had only once in all their lives 
enjoyed such a luxury before. We had a meal 
in an A.B.C. shop. I thought jthey would be 
very hungry, and was prepared to provide 
generously for them. But the sight of the food 
seemed almost enough, and all they wanted was 
a piece of sugar cake, and tea. Then they 
went back to the reeking den which they called 
" home," not discontented, but merely wonder- 
ing. These are some of England's children. 

There are a few facts in connection with some 
of these Home Industries which, if thrust con- 
tinually before the public, might perhaps rouse 
people to greater sympathy with the toilers. 
The everlasting and horribly subtle argument 
which is always flung at those of us who speak 
of the wrongs of the poor, is that they would 
be much better oflF if they did not drink. In 
the majority of cases, of course, this is abso- 
lutely true ; but if you take the weakest of 
human beings, those least able morally and 
physically to resist temptation, and set down in 
their midst a blazing invitation to drink — what 
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right have you to expect that they will show 
more self-control, more abstemiousness, more 
wisdom, than is shown by any of us who are 
placed in comfortable and easy circumstances ? 

But in the case of most of the Home 
Industries a very curious fact, which I think 
will be vouched for by most of those who are 
accustomed to go in and out among the very 
poorest, is that the women engaged in them do 
not drink. The most powerful preventative 
in this case is that the wages earned are so 
infinitesimal that were the workers to spend even 
twopence a week on drink they would have to 
do so at the cost of food. Then again, the 
home workers seldom leave their rooms — their 
only outing is when they go to fetch their work 
or to carry it back to the factory. They have 
no time for gossip. 

And yet the dwellers in these sordid homes 
bring into the world many children ! In most 
of the books dealing with the question of Home 
Industries — even those which have devoted 
themselves chiefly to the trades followed by 
children — I have noticed a lamentable lack of 
outspokenness regarding those responsible for 
these terrible conditions. The brutal and idle 
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husband who spends his days loafing round the 
public-house bars, or joining in processions of 
the unemployed when such parade the streets, is 
never saddled with any of the responsibility 
which he ought, by right, to bear. 

I am rather nervous of quoting the proceed- 
ings of any other country in this altogether 
self-satisfied England, where we think we do 
things better than other people. But suppose 
we allow ourselves to * consider a German 
method of dealing with unemployable fathers, 
it might help us a little in dealing with our 
own child-slaves. The general public in 
Germany is not so generous as the general 
public in England, and the Germans, when they 
give money, want to know exactly how it is 
used, and why the necessity for their giving has 
arisen. They very swiftly get to the kernel of 
the nut. An idle and drunken man has no 
chance in that iiAiustrious and rapidly growing 
country. He is hunted by the police and 
scorned by his neighbours, and compelled by 
his Government to maintain the children he has 
brought into the world. If he is so unfortunate 
as not to be able to decide for himself on a way 
to do this, the paternal Government takes him 
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in hand, and gently but firmly shows him how 
to work in a labour colony. He is kept 
there for two years, and so vigorous is his 
training that when he comes out he resolves, by 
the grace of God and the strength of his own 
right hand, never to be found in such a place 
again. 

But we are afraid of breaking the high spirit 
of our own idle and drunken poor by compel- 
ling them to odious labour ! So the women and 
children become slaves, and the fruits of their 
toil go, not to benefit them or their country, 
but to enrich the hordes of foreign employers 
who dwell in our midst. 
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" ERRANDING " 



It has been said that the abuse of any one 
sense renders it callous and ineffective. This 
must be true, or else how would such sights 
be possible as may be witnessed any day in 
the richest and most crowded of our streets? 
Last week business took me into the city, 
and I walked from the Bank to Leadenhall 
Street. There in the midst of the traffic was 
a sight which, if familiarity had not hardened 
all the passers-by to contempt, might have 
won the compassion of any humane person. 
That very day thousands of pounds had 
changed hands, and many a man rich in this 
world's goods passed along the pavement 
unheeding the pathetic little figure struggling 
through a mass of careless humanity. 

Such a small boy ! He was scarcely three 
feet high, and I much doubt if his years 
numbered more than six. If they did, then 
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nature had been grossly insulted, for he was 
very thin and tiny. This little morsel of 
humanity was bent almost double, carrjang 
on his shoulders a bundle tied in a slate- 
coloured cloth. Where he had come from 
and where he was going I know not ; I 
longed to follow him and either lend him a 
hand with his burden, or give the child a 
penny for a cake in a window which he 
looked at wistfully as he passed. But I was 
not alone, and my wisdom in dealing with 
small people of that sort is so often questioned 
— my friends are always protecting the poor 
from being pauperised ! With aU the care 
that is taken of them, my only marvel is that 
the poor are not absolutely perfect specimens 
of humanity ! 

The miserable part of experience is that it 
makes one so frightfully uncomfortable. When 
I was working in various of the sweating dens 
in London, it was my lot to carry bundles of 
clothes from one place to another. Mighty 
heavy those bundles were ! There used to 
come into the shops poor little girls so 
ill-clad, so thin and wan-looking, that they 
actually staggered beneath the weight of the 
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bundles they had to carry ; and knowing what 
those burdens were from personal experience, 
the picture of that tiny boy struggling on with 
difficult little steps through that mass, that 
stream of unseeing humanity, made me feel 
terribly uncomfortable. Disgusted critics will 
say I might have taken the trouble to read 
up the Parliamentary Acts framed for the 
protection of children, and will point out the 
Employment of Children Act of 1 903, which 
among other things says, " A child shall not 
be employed to lift, carry, or move anything 
so heavy as to be likely to cause injury to 
the child.'* Wise law I But who is to adjust 
the burden, who to judge what the child's 
strength will bear ? 

I had the honour of meeting a very well- 
known gentleman the other day. He informed 
me quite gravely that there were no little 
children in London who were without boots 
or shoes, and that the working of the Poor 
Law System in this country was so excellent 
that no one ever need suffer hunger or pri- 
vation. 

" But," I said mildly, " I have seen children 
die as the result of cold and starvation." 
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"Then," he replied quite calmly, "they 
prefer to die — it is their own choice." 

He also told me that no child under a 
certain age is allowed to work in this kingdom, 
and that every child is bound to be in school 
certain hours. Such blind complacency is, 
alas 1 a very familiar obstacle to the progress 
of any reform for those who are down-trodden 
and secretly done to death. Of course there 
are School Inspectors, of course there are Poor 
Laws, Workhouses, and Casual Wards, but 
good heavens ! if you were to try to take 
every starving child, every ill-clad, hungry, 
and frost-bitten woman, and put them into 
the workhouses, you would accomplish a 
miracle, for these places would not hold half 
the numbers needing protection. 

The school inspector's office is no sinecure 
in this London of ours, nor indeed in any 
other city, for a child can always be ill, and 
detained from school on that account — too ill 
for school, but not too ill to toil from dawn 
till dark. 

I am thinking of a little crooked girl I 
met during my wanderings in a certain un- 
savoury locahty. She was the youngest of 
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a family of eight children. Five of these were 
dead, one was an idiot, one was in a pitiful 
partnership with her mother, making flannelette 
dressing-gowns, and the small crooked girl was 
the beast of burden. She carried the made 
garments from their awful home to the Jew 
who gave them out, and from him she brought 
back again the new supply of work. For some 
time, indeed, she went to school, more often 
hungry than not — I doubt if there was a day 
in her life that she was not hungry, unless it 
be that one day which lived in her mind 
being, as she told me, "like 'eaven." The 
child had been taken with a party from the 
Ragged School Union to spend a day in 
Epping Forest. But the glimpse of heaven 
was very brief, and she grew more and 
more twisted and more and more frail, until 
at last one day, carrying a great bundle down 
the rickety stairs, she slipped and fell. That 
was the beginning of the end. She lay for 
days covered with unfinished garments, then 
she was taken to a hospital for treatment. 
But the case was hopeless, and hospitals 
cannot as a rule receive incurable patients. 
Fortunately she died, but not until she had 
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sufFered many months. The ones who die 
are happy, but there are so many who do 
not die. 

The worst of these stories is that one cannot 
make them fiinny. Even now I can see 
nothing humorous in the torture and death 
of that little child : this, I suppose, because I 
suffer from that universal lack that all women 
suffer — a want of humour. Added to this 
there is also a lack of artistic imagination. I 
might have painted little Emmy's passage to 
heaven with pink clouds and white flowers, 
and told how she heard the angels singing. 
Unfortunately she took a long time dying 
and it hurt her very badly. The only music 
she heard was the drunkard's shout as it came 
up from the street below, and the patter of the 
rain on the window glass. 

There has lately been an instructive corre- 
spondence in several of the leading London 
daily papers, regarding the school work and 
study hours of children. It has been main- 
tained that children of the better classes nowa- 
days are required to do far too much home 
work. The hours are said to be longer than 
is good for their physical well-being. This 
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difficulty has arisen with r^ard to a dass of 
children who are well fed at home, and well 
cared for. They have a long night*s rest in 
a clean and comfortable bed, and wholesome 
food, warmth, and light. If under these 
circimistances the standard of modern schools 
is considered too high, what can be said of 
those unhappy children who are compelled, 
even when they do attend school, to work 
until the last moment before the study hour 
in the morning, resuming it again directly 
school is finished in the afternoon? I know 
scores of such children. Mr. Robert Sherrard 
says in his book on The Child Slaves of Britain : 

" I have heard of boys to whom a load of 
three-quarters of a hundredweight has been 
allotted, and I have taken a picture of one, 
a bookseller's boy, thus heavily laden. One 
meets constantly with children who have been 
literally deformed and twisted out of shape 
by the loads that have been l^d upon them. 

" These boys were, I suppose, at one time 
strong, and able for a while to perform their 
tasks. 

** For the rest, what stimulants to industry are 
used by parents and task masters ? . • . " 
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If you visit the offices of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children in Leicester 
Square, you will be shown what is called the 
" Museum," and of this he says : 

"Here are dog whips, toasting forks, jagged 
pieces of iron, even horse pistols. ..." 

But this does not by any means exhaust the 
instruments of torture used on these little ones. 
There is the iron-tipped boot which is used so 
frequently, the leg of a chair, and many another 
brutal weapon, 

The story of Child Labour may be told from 
two pulpits— one the pulpit of the children, 
and the other that of their employers. Go into 
any shop employing errand-boys or errand- 
girls, and watch the children at their tasks. 
The girls are generally at work in milliners' 
and dressmakers' establishments, in tea shops, 
in paper-box factories, and so forth ; the boys 
are employed by grocers, barbers, newsagents, 
and other tradesmen. These employers of 
Timature labour will tell you that these "young 
devils " get by far the best of the bargain. In 
some cases they do, 

I came upon an enterprising youngster one 
morning in Kensington Gardens, reading a 
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penny " Shocker," and feeding himself with 
grapes, nuts, and various goodies out of a basket 
which he was supposed to be carrying to some 
customer of his master's. 

** How much will you have to pay for that, 
Tommy, my boy ? " I asked him. 

"Git the sack," he said coolly, "an* a thrashin* 
at home, but I ain't goin' to errand any more." 

" What will you do instead ? " I asked. 

'' Shan't tell yer," he said. 

" I am awfully interested," I pleaded, ** and 
I will give you a shilling if you tell me 
why you are sitting here reading a book and 
eating things which don't belong to you. What 
are you going to do afterwards ? " 

" Wal," he said confidentially, ** I am going 
to join the Red Devils." 

" And who are these interesting gentlemen, 
the Red Devils, may I ask ? " 

" My word," he said, " wouldn't yer like to 
know ! " and a cunning expression came into 
his face. " You will soon 'ear of all London 
being turned upside-down, and when yer do, 
remember my words." 

"Are you going to help to turn London 
upside-down ? " I asked anxiously. 
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"You bet," he said. "We're goin' to buy 
pistols and gunpowder. I've got my bowie 
knife already. Look ! " he said proudly, pulling 
out an extraordinary-looking weapon which he 
had stuck into his boot in true melodramatic 
fashion. 

I noticed that the little chap's boot had a 
very dilapidated sole, and that he had no shirt 
on under his thin coat. 

"You are forgetting the pohce," I said wani- 
ingly. 

" I ain't," he said ; " if they hinterferes with 
us, my word, there'll be ructions ! We shan't 
begin till we're a hundred strong, and we're 
gittin' recruits now." 

I tried to elicit more information regarding 
this valiant band, but the small boy became 
suspicious. I talked to him until his courage 
oozed out at his very forlorn boots, and he 
realised he was just a naughty boy who was 
behaving very badly. But he worked from 
seven in the morning until nine-thirty for a 
fruiterer, carrying heavy bags of green-stuffs 
and fruits ; and then when school was over, 
instead of returning home and having a good 
meal, he went back to his employer and started 
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an endless round of errands, still carrying those 
heavy baskets. If I had been in Tommy's 
place I also would have joined the ** Red 
Devils." It was the only chance that offered 
of escape from eternal drudgery. 

It cost me a good many shillings to set 
Tommy in the path of virtue, and he did 
not tread it very gracefully ; but a boy who 
had spirit enough to rebel against a cruel fate 
which had set him to work when he ought 
to have been learning was a boy worth taking 
notice of. From the greengrocer's point of 
view he was a " devil " ; yet had he been called 
upon to serve after an apprenticeship in either 
His Majesty's army or navy, he would no doubt 
have turned out to be a fine-spirited man. But 
what in the world are you going to do with 
lads who at eleven years old are set to carry 
weights that would try a man's strength — ^lads 
who are badly fed and badly housed ? 

The future outlook for these errand slaves 
is gloomy indeed. They learn no trade — a 
grocer's boy does not become a grocer, nor 
is the boy who is up at five o'clock in the 
morning carrying round milk cans until nine 
o'clock, before his school hour begins, ever 
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likely to become a dairyman. What a little 
" errander " like this does become is a dis- 
contented loafer. 

When public opinion is roused in certain 
directions to the injuries suffered by any special 
class of the community, there are always some 
generous hearts willing to provide, as far as 
in their power lies, some means of relief This 
relief most often takes the form of money. 
Sometimes when a few scores of people have 
taken upon themselves, with small chance of 
any thanks for their interference, to voice the 
wrongs of some abused sections of our citizens, 
the public, generally through the newspapers, 
demands a reformation in the conditions. The 
history of most social reformations reads in 
the same way, hence the persistent endeavour 
on the part of social workers to get the 
evils they are fighting thoroughly well adver- 
tised. These workers often suffer contempt 
and abuse, and a certain amount also of un- 
popularity, for people who make their neigh- 
bours uncomfortable are not beloved. Then 
this discomfort begins working slowly like a 
tonic, until the body politic is roused to a 
healthy interest in matters that concern itself, 
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and reformation is so urgently demanded that 
it comes almost automatically. 

So long as Englishmen will watch with in- 
difference a tiny child carrying cruel loads 
through their rich streets, so long as women 
are insensible of the shivering, white-faced little 
girls who carry home their goods from the 
great shops, so long as the public does not 
realise that they are made to pay from their 
own purses the price of the ruin of these 
children — just so long will this blot on our 
civilisation continue. 



CHAPTER III 

BELTS 

..." Belts, belts, belts, an* that's one for you I " 

An' it was : ** Belts, belts, belts, an' that's done for you I " 

O buckle and tongue 

Was the song we sung 

From Harrison's down to the Park 1 

RuDYARD Kipling. 

Away in those dim regions where the primal 
forests still hold their secrets, and the defiant 
rocks guard their golden treasures jealously, 
there have at times been found by those 
following in the wake of the most adventurous 
explorers curious evidences of civilisation. 

A story that was told me by a man who had 
wandered much in the untravelled places of 
the Dark Continent runs in my mind as I 
settle myself to write of one of the industries 
of this highly civilised land of ours. 

" A struggling little caravan, half mad with 
thirst and dull with despair, stumbled on 

as 
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towards a great forest which led — heaven 
knows where ! Hardly had they penetrated 
the dim depths, following on a slight trail 
which seemed to have been broken out by some 
determined hand, when they came on a pathetic 
figure — silent and unrecognisable — a skeleton 
in mouldering garments. The white trousers 
were still held in place by a buckled leather 
belt drawn up to the last hole." 

The belt of civilisation has performed many 
offices in its time, and one well known to 
wandering men is that of being a hunger- 
stayer : " Draw in your belts, and march ! " 

There is, however, not much of the marching 
spirit left in the poor belt-makers, whose ranks 
are daily augmented by little children ; and 
they are so used, these unhappy pilgrims, to 
little food and much weariness of body, that 
even the drawing up of the belt could not 
urge them to greater effort — they work at high 
pressure. Sometimes, however, in the case of 
an unruly child whose lawless desires inspire 
her with a hunger for an hour's rest or a run 
in the streets, the belt is as effective an in- 
f. strument of coercion towards a furtherance of ^_ 

L her lawful end — which is toil — as the elephant- ^| 
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driver's iron goad. It is over again the fight of 
belts against a deadly foe — starvation. 

It may be accepted as a universal truth that 
all home workers are poor, but some are poorer 
than others. Fashions change, but belts of 
one sort or another will always be worn. We 
have not here to deal with the leather bands 
made in factories for men's wear, but with 
those lighter and daintier articles which are 
hung out in every draper's shop to attract lady 
purchasers. The variety of these things is 
infinite, but the payment for the making of 
them seldom varies. A shilling a dozen for 
elaborate broad elastic belts, which are covered 
with ribbons and bows, is sometimes paid. For 
other sorts five farthings per dozen is the re- 
muneration, and for this princely sum the 
buckle has to be put on, the clasp and slide 
fixed, and In some cases eyelet-holes pierced and 
rimmed round. 

In poor neighbourhoods where home work 
is carried on to a lai^e extent, the school 
inspectors are pretty sharp in the outlook they 
keep on the children. But no account is taken 
of the time that these little ones spend before 
and after school hours iq the home workshop. 
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It is an acknowledged right of parents to require 
of their oflfepring such assistance in their daily 
toil as will enable them to pay the rent of 
their one miserable room, and to procure such 
food as will, for the time at least, keep body 
and soul together. The pitiful lives of these 
small wage-earners hurt even in the telling, 
but the reality — God help them ! It is more 
dread than any description could tolerably 
express. 

Would you like to come away from decent 
streets, from a comfortable room, perhaps from 
having enjoyed a cleanly served and wholesome 
meal where food was in abundance, to a home 
where three of these baby toilers joined with 
their mother in making elastic belts at five 
farthings, or perhaps three halfpence per dozen ? 
The ages of these children ranged from eleven 
to five. The five-year- old helped to stretch 
the belts and hold them taut. The material 
is thick, and a fair amount of physical strength 
is required to push the needle through. The 
little one also helped to slip on the slides and 
clasps. I have been there sometimes to watch 
them at their work. In this case the father 
is dead. He was a carman engaged to drive 
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round one of those huge lumbering waggons 
that carry goods about in London. One day, 
from the mingled effects of beer and weariness, 
he tumbled from his perch and was crushed by 
his own waggon. This was the story the 
mother told me. There was no emotion about 
her — the most conventional society beauty could 
not out-rival these derelicts of humanity in 
their utter unemotionalism and stolid indifference 
to concerns around them. The earnings of 
this family of four amounted to between seven 
and eight shillings a week, and the rent of 
their room was half-a-crown. There was but 
one bed, one three-legged stool, and one old 
music-stool that was left as a legacy by a 
lodger whose sole furniture it seemed to have 
been. An old orange-box held the family 
wardrobe, and there was a deal table on which 
the work was piled. Here at long intervals 
was placed the meagre meal. Look round 
this English " home," take in the faces of the 
child workers, and study the face of the woman 
who brought them into this world of misery — 
on each is written a tale of callous despair, a 
weariness that no words could explain. And 
then the hands — those hands stained with the 
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dye from the cheap elastic belts which pass 
through them yard after yard, the nails are 
worn close to the skin, and the tips of the 
fingers hardened and marred with the constant 
thrust of the needle. They all have stooping 
shoulders and sunken chests. 

It is evening time. In happier homes little 
boys and girls are having the last romp before 
bed, and these children are gathered round one 
corner of the table, which is cleared for their 
last meal. There is tea from the pot which 
stands on the hob. It is a black decoction ; 
milk is an unknown luxury, except on rare 
occasions. The tea is sweetened with brown 
sugar, and there is part of a stale loaf of 
adulterated bread. Take it up and break 
off a piece, and you can see how the alum 
has affected the flour. Tea and stale bread ! 
And on this food these small creatures will 
work until eleven or twelve o'clock. Their 
working hours average from twelve to fourteen 
per day. A guttering candle is on the table, 
and its uncertain flickering flame casts sinister 
shadows on the serpent-like masses of dark 
elastic. The tousled hair of the children, the 
pitiful meanness of their clothes, the hunger in 
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their faces — all these you see, and when you 
come stumbling out ag^n you will not be 
so ready to talk of pauperising the poor and 

of making England the boasted refuge of all 
the alien scum of Europe, but you will ask 
yourself in an agony what you can do for 
these babies who are born into a slavery as 
bitter as any suffered by the little negro 
children, torn from their homes by Arab slave- 
dealers. Some of these slaves I have seen in 
the homes of their masters and mistresses. 
iMentally I compare their condition with that 
of the child-slaves of England ; and were I 
compelled to choose I would rather be a slave 
in a household where food and air are plentiful, 
and a night's rest comes by right to every 
occupant, than toil in the fetid air of a filthy 
city room, sharing an indescribable bed with 
several other people, and being allowed by a 
cruel fate so little sleep that the waking hours 
are full of torture. 

In his book on The Amir and his Country, 
Mr. F. A, Martin describes the people thus : 

" They are capricious and revengeful, and 
turn easily in their likes and dislikes. They 
are readily led to turn against those to whom 
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they owe gratitude. ... In the exercise of 
their vengeances they are capable of unheard- 
of cruelty, but " — and here comes the curious 
characteristic of this ruthless people — " they 
are kind to their children, denying themselves 
anything which it is possible to give them, 
and dressing them in gaudy clothes while they 
themselves go ragged." 

This characteristic has impressed itself on 
the stranger in their midst, not as an individual 
characteristic, but rather as a national one. 
One has to seek for gross cruelty to children, 
not in heathen lands, but in a Christian country ; 
and the wrongs of the helpless and oppressed 
seem greater by contrast of the professions 
made by a nation of Christians. 

However poor and helpless these home 
workers may be, if the woman is afflicted with 
a criminal husband all relief and help are refused 
to her and her children, and the burden and 
responsibility of life are thrust upon the tender 
shoulders of the little ones who ought to be 
learning their lessons at school, or playing in 
their " out " time, rather than upon those 
who ought to bear them. 

Those of us whose hearts have been wrung 



with the sight of sufFenng children must, 
however, beware of tirades against existing 
things. The British as a nation are so slow 
to move, and, strange as it may seem, from 
the very people from whom one might expect 
so much sympathy and help comes a calm 
ignoring of the present state of affairs. I am 
neither socialist nor tariff reformer, but it 
came on me with a dreadful surprise to hear 
a worker whose knowledge of the poor is 
considerable deliberately declare that home 
work and the trade of our own people are not 
interfered with by the alien hordes who are 
thrust down upon us. I mentioned the small 
fact of the three thousand aliens who work 
in a furniture factory in the East End, and 
was informed that they work chiefly for the 
poor. Now, this was a matter that 1 had gone 
into very thoroughly ; and one day, while with 
my husband in one of the large furniture shops 
of London, where we were choosing a desk 
that was to be a present to rae, the foreman 
in charge of the department informed us that 
owing to the tremendous competition of this 
one firm, and the low price at which they 
could afford to sell their goods, their own 
3 
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English firm gave large wholesale orders to 
these same Jew manufacturers, and where they 
used to employ in their workshops at least a 
hundred men, now they employed thirty or 
forty. 

The condition of the slums may, perhaps, 
be better than it was fifty years ago, but see 
what Mr. Holmes says of the problem of 
home workers : 

" Strange to say, the condition of the London 
home workers is practically the same as it 
was in Hood's time. . . . The incessant toil 
and misery of the workers remain as before. 
Commissions have sat, inquiries have been 
made, blue books have been filled wth evidences, 
people have wept, philanthropists have poured 
out their wealth, but all in vain, for the evil 
is still with us — our sorrow and our shame." 



CHAPTER .IV 

PUBLIC OPINION AND THE SWEATED 

INDUSTRIES 

The condition of the home workers and child 
toilers ought by this time to be public know- 
ledge. Almost every newspaper in the land 
has given space to the subject during the last 
few years, and in May 1 906 there was opened 
in London an Exhibition which was called 
** The Sweated Industries Exhibition." I went 
to it five times, as much to watch the people 
who visited the place and to hear their remarks 
as to see the workers themselves, with whom, 
unhappily, I was only too familiar. 

One day, while watching a worker at her stall, 
paying more particular attention perhaps to the . 
visitors who thronged around, I was much 
interested in a discussion opened by a lady 
who was very confident that her knowledge of 
all things on this earth was unquestionable. 

35 
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She held forth to the unfortunate worker before 
her on the iniquities of London*s poor, their 
thriftlessness and their extravagance. The 
woman was naturally very indignant, and I saw 
the tears come into her eyes as she looked up 
and said : 

" What do you know about it ? " 

Here lay the whole secret. Poor lady! 
With all her grasp of domestic economy, she 
knew absolutely nothing about it. She insisted 
that it was the fault of these workers themselves 
that they had such 'bad food and such small 
quantities of it. She said : 

*' Why don't you get a pennyworth of bones 
and make some good soup, instead of wasting 
your money on buying tea ? " 

Now, the weekly expenditure on tea of most 
home workers whose wages range from seven to 
twelve shillings, amounts to perhaps fourpence 
in the week. To boil water for the infusion of 
this beverage which with a large optimism they 
style " tea," it is only necessary to use a hand- 
ful of coal, or the gas-jet for some five minutes. 
But to make a bowl of soup would require five 
or six hours* slow cooking. Then soup is not 
made only with the bones and water. Those 
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of us who know anything about housekeeping 
realise the feet that we have a store cupboard 
which contains herbs, salt and pepper, barley, rice, 
sago, and such things. We have generally little 
heaps of vegetables on the cool larder floor, we 
have lentils and spices — and with the judicious 
addition of some of these things we can, per- 
haps, with two pennyworth of bones, make a 
very nourishing and good soup. But what 
about the home worker who cannot afford to 
keep a store cupboard, who cannot have a fire 
for long, and has only one pot, probably, which 
serves for all cooking purposes ? Would the 
good lady propose that she should mix the 
bones and water and drink the liquor neat? 
Once a friend of mine, being anxious to supply a 
sick woman in Hoxton with some broth, brought 
a portion of good beef, provided the herbs and 
pepper and salt, and took it to the daughter 
who was employed in a factory. She said : 

" Now, Daisy, will you make some soup for 
your mother ? " 

" Oh yes," said Daisy quite eagerly, " I know 
how." 

"What will you do first?" inquired my 
friend of the enthusiastic little cook. 
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" Why, I will put the meat in the frying-pan 
and pour some water on it and boil it up, and 
it will be fine ! " 

This was her idea of making soup. On 
inquiry it was found that there was no other 
utensil but the frying-pan in the establishment, 
so the beef tea had to be made elsewhere, and 
carried in a proper state to the poor invalid. 

All workers who are interested in the welfare 
of girls plead for them to be taught sewing and 
cooking — two most useful accomplishments. 
But if these girls are going to start housekeep- 
ing on twelve shillings a week for two, and 
three shillings and sixpence rent to be paid out 
of that, what fool can expect them to perfect 
themselves in an art which requires both train- 
ing and practice ? 

The Sweated Industries Exhibition in this 
country may possibly achieve a desired end, 
and that is to force a Minimum Wages Bill. 
This measure already has the sympathy of 
many wise and eminent men, though of course 
various pitfalls surround the adventurous folk 
who would hurry this boon on. A delightful 
story was told me by a friend the other day 
with regard to the Minimum Wages Bill. 
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In Victoria, N.S.W., where this measure is 
now in force, a rich old Jew has a factory in which 
he employs both men and giris. When he was 
in England he was moaning and groaning over 
his evil fate in having to pay his workers a just 
wage. He Is very rich, but of course the richer 
a man is the richer he wants to be, especially if 
he is an employer of labour. This old hypo- 
crite was whining to my friend over a litde 
adventure that had befallen him. 

" Our country," he said, " is going to the 
dogs ! Now look here, I will tell you what 
happened to me. 

"A wretched girl came up to my factory one 
day and asked me, for God's sake, to give her 
something to do, because she was very poor. 
I said to her : ' Look here, you are no good 
to me. You are not strong and you cannot 
do much work, and I cannot employ you unless 
I give you a pound a week. So I will give 
you work and a pound a week, but you must 
give me back ten shiUings.' 

" Then," he said, " this bad girl, she went 
and complained to some one, and 1 was had 
up and fined ^^5 ; and the worst of it is," he 
snivelled, "I shall have to pay ^100 the next 
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time I am found out ! Now, isn't that a 
shame ? " 

The same principle of greed is at work un- 
checked in this country. It would never serve 
the purpose of the sweaters to have the un- 
fortunate workers put into a position where 
they could feed themselves well, and house 
themselves decently, and be well and strong. 
It would never suit these slave-drivers to have 
their victims in a condition where they could 
do without the aid of the children, because 
labour would then become dearer, and far less 
work would be done for the same amount of 
money than is done now. So unless some 
legal measure can be introduced for protecting 
the children, their own parents can never be 
expected to befriend them. I had sent to me 
recently from Chicago a paper regarding the 
Chicago Industrial Exhibition, and it runs as 
follows : — 

" The Immediate Purpose of the Exhibi- 
tion is to promote the passage and carrying out 
of legislation now being proposed by local, 
state, and national administrations. The pro- 
posed legislation is as follows : 
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*' Sweated Industries to be regulated by 
licence which shall be issued only to such 
families as have a room devoted solely to such 
work as is * taken in,' and as maintain a fixed 
standard, of sanitary conditions. The con- 
tractor or distributor of home work to be 
responsible for the compliance with these con- 
ditions. 

" Women in Industry is the subject of an 
investigation proposed in a Bill now before 
the Congress, and strongly recommended by 
President Roosevelt. It is hoped that this 
measure will be passed before the Exhibition 
opens. In this case the Chicago Exhibit will 
be a part of Chicago's contribution to this 
national movement for this much-needed in- 
formation. If the Bill is not passed by this 
Congress, the Exhibit will forcefully draw atten- 
tion to the immediate need of an investigation 
into this most unknown, but by far from least 
important, factor in modern industry. 

" Proposed Amendment to Compulsory Education 

Law of Illinois. 

" If a child is not at work between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen, he should be in school. 
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" The last school census in Chicago shows 
more than eight thousand children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen not at work, and 
not in school. 

" * Illinois needs legislation covering these two 
years, similar to that already enacted by twenty- 
two States.' 

" ^ It has been said that the years between 
fourteen and sixteen are the wasted years of a 
child's life. This is the most important question 
which faces the educational world to-day.' " 

Besides the Minimum Wages Bill, all those 
acquainted with the conditions of Home 
Industries in this country favour the licensing 
system, which at once places all those private 
workshops under supervision — that is, of 
course, supposing that the number of inspectors 
was sufficient for the work undertaken. In 
America an immensely strong public opinion 
has been roused on the matter of Home Work, 
not altogether, perhaps, from the philanthropic 
point of view, but from the more selfish one 
of personal danger. From uninspected homes 
where articles of wearing apparel and other 
goods are made under conditions which are 
dangerous and unhealthy, one may often see 
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the poison of various diseases carried 
scattered broadcast, I have been into a home 
where a woman was engaged in making babies' 
bonnets. Piles of the material were heaped 
on the bed, In which a little child lay ill with 
measles. There have been known cases where 
work was done in rooms occupied by small-pox 
patients and others suffering from infectious 
diseases, which are often spread by the means 
of the work carried from such contaminated 
places. The Health Officer, of course, is 
bound to report on any known cascj but often 
before the sufferer has been discovered injury 
to the public has already been done. So in 
America the dread of fever and small-pox, 
and diphtheria and various maladies of that kind, 
got hold of the people. They roused them- 
selves and demanded an inspection of the 
houses where home work is undertaken. In 
certain towns such as Boston, Philadelphia, 
New York, etc., it is necessary for a home 
worker who follows his or her trade In a 
private house to show a licence which certifies 
that the home is in a clean and good condition, 
that there are not too many occupants, and 
that the sanitary conditions are good. 
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Supposing that any employer gives out to 
a person who has not this licence work which 
is done in an unsuitable place in dangerous 
conditions, it is not the worker who is punished, 
but the employer. The enforcement of such 
a law in this country would be the beginning 
of better things for our poor, evilly housed 
home workers. 

I have seen it advocated in the public press 
that there should be a Municipal Labour 
Bureau in every parish, and this would have 
the power of advancing money to workers 
for the purchase of boots and clothes for the 
children, the same to be deducted from wages, 
which would also be State-regulated. 

Further, it has been proposed that the State 
should concern itself with the children, that 
every child should be compelled to learn 
some trade, and that the apprentice system 
should be put in force again. If this become 
possible, the number of unemployed would 
cease, and the children, instead of being put 
to unprofitable toil at an unseemly early age, 
would be allowed to go on with their schooling, 
and then given a start in life which would 
make them, in time, good wage-earners. 



CHAPTER V 

THE CRAFT OF THE NEEDLE 

** Mrs. Jennings," I said, standing at an equal 
distance between the door and the bed, for 
reasons which need not be enlarged upon, 
" Why did you marry ? " 

The question was torn from me by the 
circumstances in which I found this victim 
of the unholy saying which has passed into a 
proverb — " Men must work and women must 
weep." 

Mrs. Jennings looked up at me in rather a 
dazed fashion. 

** Why did I marry ? " she repeated. " Lord 
knows, miss. It 'appens to most women wot 
don't look out." 

" Where is your husband now ? " 

" Lord knows, miss." 

Mrs. Jennings was reduced to hopeless tears. 

45 
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Not that the overburdened and sweated workers 
of our magnanimous city are much given to 
tears — they weep as little as the men work. 
But a terrible misfortune had overtaken this 
distressed mortal. She was the mother of five 
children. In years she was not more than thirty- 
five, in sorrow and misery bowed down and 
aged. For three days in a week she had 
successfully kept back two of the youngest 
children from school. One of these was six, 
and the other not quite eight years old. The 
eldest boy had run away from home ; his mother 
had no idea where he had gone. As the lad 
had earned about two shillings a week running 
errands, his father, with amiable feeling, had 
threatened to break every bone in his body 
when he should return to that divine institution 
which the public called his "home." In the 
meantime this anxious father studied his where- 
abouts by an occult process of gazing into the 
bottom of a beer mug in various public-houses. 
Of the other four children, two were already 
at work, and two at school, when they could be 
spared by their mother. But to-day the in- 
spector had come in, and finding the children 
busily engaged in sewing on buttons where 
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a tiny white spot of chalk marked the exact 
locality on the waistcoats sewn by their mother, 
he rowed the woman, threatening her with the 
Law. So the little ones had been sent off to 
school. Thus began the morning, but a worse 
fate was yet in store, for while Mrs. Jennings 
grumbled and spun the wheel of her machine 
swiftly round, in came the agent from the shop 
where it had been hired. Mrs. Jennings was 
behindhand with the rent, so the man took the 
machine away. The wretched waistcoat-maker 
had already paid more than half the purchase 
money, but for such as she there is no redress. 
The agreement she had with the firm stated 
that unpunctuality of payment rendered her 
liable to forfeit the machine without recourse to 
legal action. 

There were waistcoats everywhere ; piles 
of them, and Mrs. Jennings earned from 
yj. 6d. to 9J. 3i/. per dozen for them. 
Out of this lordly sum she had to buy the 
cotton for sewing the waistcoats and the silk 
for making the button-holes. This cost, per- 
haps, a shilling for each dozen. Each waistcoat 
took three hours to make ; but with the 
children helping her to sew on the buttons, and 
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thread the needles with silk for the button-holes, 
she could finish one in less time. 

The whole burden of providing food for 
these little mouths rested on this dismal-looking 
woman. 

" What good," said she to me bitterly, ** does 
this schooling do the kids ? I 'ad precious 
little, and they ain't likely to be any better off 
nor me! Is it better to be 'ungry or to be 
hignorant ? " 

I fended the question by asking another. 

" How do you expect to get your machine 
back, Mrs. Jennings ? " 

" I'll go an' talk to the boss," she said 
wearily. " It means two or three hours gone 
from work. The kids will come in and there 
ain't a bite for 'em. 'E may let me have it if I 
pay two shillings down extry when the work is 
done." 

"How long will it take you to finish this 
lot of waistcoats ? " I asked. 

" Lord knows," she said ; " I've wasted time 
enough already." The tears began to flow 
again, and presently two small mortals crept 
in, from school. It was the dinner hour. 

" Mammy," said the little one, " don't cry. 
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'E won't come again for a long time, I'll 'elp 
yer." 

Poor baby 1 But the woman wept on. Then 
she rose, and stretching out her hand for a 
ridiculous black bonnet that hung from a peg, she 
arranged it on her head and prepared to go out. 
" I'll be back as soon as 'e'U let me," she 
said to the children ; "better run back to school 
when it's time." 

" Mammy," said the small one, evidently 
the pet, "ain't there a bit of bread ?" 

Mrs. Jennings made no reply, and the child 
did not press the question. 

The elder child, who had been working since 
5.30 that morning, filing himself down on the 
bed. When Mrs. Jennings was halfway down 
the stairs I arranged that the children should 
go on a foraging expedition, and provide them- 
selves with such food as the neighbourhood 
could produce for sixpence. Later I learned 
how the money had been disbursed. Then I 
ran down after Mrs. Jennings. 

" Mrs. Jennings," 1 said, " I will come along 
with you to the machine man ; but I must have 
a bite of something first. Will you come and 
get a cup of coffee ? " 
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So we went into one of the miserable little 
food shops commonly to be found in such 
squalid districts, and Mrs. Jennings was fortified 
for her long walk to the agent's. It took us 
three-quarters of an hour to reach the place. 
The agent himself saw us. Mrs. Jennings 
explained her errand. 

" You can go to hell ! " he said politely. 
" You shan't have the machine back." 

Sometimes in the course of my life I have 
longed, with a desire that has been almost agony, 
to be a man, possessing a strong man's physical 
advantages and a thoroughly good pair of fists. 
Being a woman and defenceless, it was not 
possible to injure the brute who was tormenting 
this helpless woman, and incidentally helping 
to starve a couple of little children. 

** How much money has this woman paid 
you on that machine ? " I asked. 

" That ain't none o' your business," he said. 

" Pardon me," I replied as quietly as 1 could, 
" I intend to make it my business." 

Mrs. Jennings nudged me. 

" Don't rile 'im," she said, " it ain't no 
good." 

" You ain't going to 'ave the machine, so 
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you'd best clear out, both of you," said this 
amiable man. 

" On the contrary," I said, " Mrs. Jennings 
is going to pay you this very minute the arrears 
due on her machine ; and unless you allow her 
to take it away, I shall go and ask the nearest 
policeman to take you up for trespass and 
illegally removing this woman's property." 

The man was in such a rage that he could 
hardly find words to speak. I had no idea 
how far I myself was trespassing, or what the 
law allowed me to do in such a case, but the 
circumstances were so desperate that I thought 
bluff was justified. I worked on the very safe 
supposition that men of the agent's sort have, 
as a rule, such a shady career that the one 
thing they dread is any publicity given to their 
business, or any interference by the police. 

Mrs. Jennings and I bore the machine back 
in triumph. It was only a cheap chain- 
stitch one. The principle of a chain-stitch 
machine is that work done with it lasts only a 
short time. One of the stitches gives way, and 
out comes the whole seam. The stufF the 
garment is made of Is generally shoddy, so the 
edges fray, and it is almost impossible to put 
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it together again. By this trickery the shop- 
keeper who sells these cheap ready-made waist- 
coats scores, but the woman who makes them 
receives no more for the rapidly multiplying 
work. 

When we got back the children were in. 
The small one was sitting on the work-table, 
the only one in the room ; the other was 
standing on his head in the middle of the 
bed, and in that position he was receiving into 
his wide-open mouth chips of stale bun, which 
the younger one was aiming at him. He 
erected himself as we entered. Mrs. Jennings 
was in too seraphic a frame of mind to threaten 
him with a thrashing, as on another occasion 
she might possibly have done ; so I got them 
to tell me how they had spent their sixpence. 

The little chap patted himself about the 
middle complacently. He stuck out in a some- 
what lumpy manner. 

** We got a 'eap of grub," he said — " rare 
good grub I " and unbuttoning his weather- 
worn coat, he drew forth from their sanctuary 
next to his person two large buns, with the 
dried currants looking like dead flies stuck 
over them. When I examined them closely 
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I found that in this case appearances were 
not altogether deceptive, for there were as 
many dead flies as currants. They must have 
been several days old, and were certainly very 
hard. But the children were in ecstasies with 
them. 

" How much did they cost ? " I asked. 
" Two for a ha'penny — we 'ave eat two, and 
we 'ave got two left." 

" That makes a penny ; what else did you 
get ? " I asked. 

The elder child got under the bed, and 
from there produced sundry little packages. 
There was a quarter of a pound of tea, costing 
fourpence. It was not really tea, or rather, 
it had been tea, but in the excessively poor 
shops there may be obtained by economical 
buyers a kind of dried tea-leaf which has 
already served its purpose once in worthier 
homes. There was also a small parcel of sugar, 
and — what do you think? A great hunk 
of stale cake. Mrs. Jennings was distinctly 
vexed. 

" Waste, I calls it," she said. " But never 
mind, it ain't often yer gets the charnst." 
1 departed from that home, and as I went 
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I recalled sundry lectures I had heard on 
hygiene and proper feeding. I knew that 
these little children would be hard at work 
again, toiling probably far into the night, and 
then I thought of the food which they had 
chosen to sustain their bodies. 

The little ones were up before the dawn 
" helping mother." The room had to be put 
into some sort of order, not that it was ever 
clean and wholesome — indeed, at any time I 
made my appearance there I stood as far 
from contact with bed or table as the small 
space permitted ; but even the greatest economist 
in housekeeping must at least straighten the 
bed, light a fire, and get some food prepared. 
In all these things the children took their part, 
and so their lives went on. The little fingers 
bore many a needle-thrust, the teeth were 
dented with continually biting off the slack 
when the buttons were sewn on. The young 
backs were bent and the child-eyes screwed 
into small slits to get the dark work better 
into focus. Once you become familiar with 
the type, you can pick such children out 
anywhere. 

Mrs. Jennings and most of her class obtain 
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their work already cut out from foreign work- 
shops. These in their turn sell it to the large 
shops, either in the West End or in the City. 
One thing may be said in exoneration of the 
public from these crimes of sweating the 
children, and that is, that they do not pay 
very much less for their garments than they 
would were these same clothes manufactured 
under proper conditions. Sweating is the out- 
come of that devilish greed which makes each 
person through whose hands the work goes 
eager to wring as large a profit out of it as 
possible. The sweating is also due to the 
tremendous alien competition ; and if the public 
would but realise that they themselves have 
to pay a very heavy price for these evils, 
they would soon add their voices to the cry 
of " Reform ! " 



It is especially in this matter of clothing 
that we ordinary people have to pay the 
nation's debt for its prodigal hospitality. 
Many people give no heed as to where their 
clothes are made so long as they are completed 
to their satisfaction. But knowing something 
of the hideous conditions obtaining in sweating 
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shops, I have made a violent efFort to employ 
only English workmen, and this is my latest 
experience. 

I went into a tailor's shop which looked 
clean and respectable, and seeing the proprietor, 
who was an Englishman, I asked him whether 
he had his own workers and his own workshop. 
He assured me that he had a sanitary work- 
shop, and employed only his own workmen. 
He named his own price for making up my 
material into a costume for me. I supplied 
all the goods excepting the lining for the 
skirt, which he was to provide. He took 
my measurements himself. When I went to 
be fitted, the garment was tried on me by a 
miserable-looking foreigner, who could hardly 
speak a word of English. It was too late then 
to make any fuss about the matter, and my 
costume was sent home so absolutely ruined 
and so disgracefully put together that I shall 
never be able to wear it. This is an experience 
which is not mine alone. Almost all tailors 
now send out their orders to be done in 
sweating-shops in the city ; and unless one can 
afford to go to those dressmakers who charge 
fabulous prices, there is not the faintest hope 
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of ever getting a garment decently made by 
English workpeople. 

In the homes where the children have to 
work hardest for the least pay, the influence 
of the foreign sweater can be seen in its 
vilest aspect, and it Is only a poetic justice 
which makes some of us of the better classes 
suflFer in our pockets for this national crime 
of encouraging sweated industries. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE LITTLE MOTHER 



Any book dealing with the burdens of 
children would be incomplete without a picture 
of the ** little mothers " of England. Once 
when I was out walking with a dear friend in 
the country, we were discussing the matter 
of children. It was before the days when my 
knowledge of them was intimate, and I re- 
gretted my lack of the mother instinct which 
my friend seemed to possess. Being the baby 
at home, and having been much petted in 
childhood, it has always seemed to me a mis- 
fortune for a girl to be born into a family 
where she has to undertake the mother's duties 
ere she has left her childhood behind. As we 
passed through the little village, my friend 
stopped here and there to greet a shy urchin, 
or exchange a word with a demure little maid 
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coming from school. The love of children 

and the mother instinct seemed strong in her, 
as it is in many women, and so I was the 
more surprised when she said to me : 

" Love for children, I think, is a thing that 
comes by practice. I belong to a family of 
thirteen, and I really married to get out of 
always carrying about babies. But my freedom 
did not last long, for my own children came 
thick and fast, and, strange to say, I have not 
regretted them." 

Of course no decent woman regrets her 
children ; but even now, with all the com- 
passion and pity I have for little ones, I find 
it in my heart to be very sorry for those small 
mortals who take up the cares of motherhood 
while they are yet babies. 

In the poorer neighbourhoods of almost all 
great cities swarming crowds of children may 
be seen morning and evening in the narrow 
streets. In London the slum districts are 
characterised by the crowds of children 
scattered about. Among the working class — 
by this expression I mean to distinguish the 
labourers' wives from the sweated workers, who 
are a class by themselves — the little girls of a 
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family are almost invariably made the child- 
mothers of the younger children. 

In Battersea Park one hot summer's day I 
met two small maidens aged about ten years, 
each wheeling a rickety perambulator. Two 
babies were planted in each, one an infant 
and the other an older child. The little girls 
chose a spot under a tree, and then, lifting 
out the larger children from the prams, they 
settled themselves on a seat, each with a foot 
on the wheel, and so they kept the little 
carriages in motion while the babies slept. 
The two toddling ones disported themselves 
on the grass, and when they escaped too far 
one of the girls would leave her charge and 
scamper after them. I sat down on the bench 
beside these two children and talked to them 
for a while, and elicited the fact that the 
mother of one was out charing and would not 
be home until six that evening, and the mother 
of the other was visiting friends — which meant, 
I suppose, that she was gossiping in the nearest 
public-house. The children appeared badly 
fed, and were very poorly clothed. 

" My dad's a carpenter," one of them told 
me, "and 'e gets thirty shillings a week. 'E 
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give me a sixpence last week, 'e did." But 
the other child's father appeared to have no 
definite employment, and her mother, she told 
me, got drunk often. 

Yet the fate of these children, bad as it was, 
seemed comparatively easy and luxurious, since 
they were able to walk in the Park and enjoy 
the air, whereas the babies of the home 
workers, and of the poorest poor, have none 
of these attractions — their playground is the 
street. Such streets, too ! — full of garbage 
and filth, and always reeking with the smell of 
fish and flesh, of beer and decaying vegetables. 

Lately a London daily paper has published 
a series of articles under the title "The Cry of 
the Children," depicting scenes in London 
public-houses. These scenes are not newly 
enacted, nor are they in any way unfamiliar to 
those of us who go down into the inferno. 
But bad as the public-house is — the mother 
indeed of most of the evils which fling men 
and women into the hell of despair — yet there 
are evils which are more hideous, and these 
may not be spoken of plainly or freely. These 
hideous things, too, all who work among the 
poor know. 
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The baby girls in some of the slums of 
London have laid upon them early all the 
burdens which their parents can foist upon their 
poor little shoulders. 

The story of one small mother comes to me 
as I write. She was a little red-haired girl who 
was called '* Carrots " in the street and " Nellie " 
in the room where her family lived. The last 
addition to this family was twins. The mother 
worked in a factory, bringing home each even- 
ing as much work as she could possibly finish 
with the help of some of her children. The 
father also worked at irregular intervals in a 
tin-box factory. Their wages between them 
amounted to twenty shillings or twenty-five 
shillings per week, and there were seven children. 
In this case both mother and father drank, and 
it fell to poor little red-headed Nellie to keep 
the home together. There was not even a 
" pram " for the twins. So from somewhere 
this ingenious child had got an old fruit-box on 
four wooden wheels. There was a hole in it, 
through which a cord was passed, and into this 
the twins were, packed occasionally, and Nellie 
took them out for an airing, which was combined 
with running errands for the neighbours, who 
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paid her a farthing or so for each. Nellie was 
about eleven years old, and ought to have been 
in school ; but her parents swore she was fifteen, 
and, as they had moved several times from one 
locality to another, the child had somehow come 
to be exempt from further education. The 
live-long day this little girl had to look after 
her brothers and sisters and talce entire charge 
of the babies. I marvel much that any of them 
lived, having now a personal experience of 
babies and their many needs. The instinct of 
motherhood must have been strong in poor 
Nellie, for she knew that babies need milk, and 
the problem of securing this milk was a terrible 
one with her. The other children fought and 
scrambled for the food which came their way, 
not regularly nor in reasonable quantities, but 
occasionally. This heroic little girl with the 
farthings she earned bought, in a miserable little 
shop in their street, a white and chalky-looking 
mixture which in that neighbourhood was called 
milk. She was very proud of her babies. 
They took their nourishment out of a feeding- 
bottle with a long rubber tube. 

I have heard many tirades against the upper 
classes for neglecting their children. Artificial 
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feeding has been raved against by doctor 
and clergyman alike all over the country, but 
these people provide good nurses for their 
children. They get the best milk that can be 
obtained — ^it is difficult to accomplish this in 
London, I admit, but it may be done with con- 
siderable trouble. And yet we are told that 
these children die ! Now, what of the slum 
children ? Of course they die too, but consider- 
ing all things one need not be so sorry for them ; 
the ones that live are more to be pitied. 

The hard case of Jane D was told me 

by a worker in the Ragged School Union. She 
is an underfed, tiny slip of a girl of fifteen, 
whose mother takes in work from a warehouse. 
Her whole day is spent as a warehouse girl — 
she generally goes to her work in the morning 
with no breakfast inside her. On her return 
she has to do all the housework and see to the 
children, after which she helps her mother 
(who is a hard, cruel woman) at her work 
until midnight or later. There seems to be 
always a baby in this family, and Jane is never 
seen without a child in her arms. Her only 
pleasure is when she once a week brings her 
little crippled brother to the Cripples* Parlour, 
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but even here she still has the baby in her 
arms, and she is never seen to smile. 

Here and there one meets a little girl or boy- 
carrying a baby, and easing the burden from 
time to time by changing the position. These 
little burden-bearers are generally crooked, and 
bear in their persons the indelible stamp of their 
slavery. It must be an awful problem for those 
who have any love for children or any affection 
in their hearts, to devise some way by which 
these little ones may be rescued and saved from 
their slavery. It has been amply proved that 
school inspectors and the School Board system 
are absolutely inadequate for the task. Some 
other force must be brought into play. To 
take these children away from their parents and 
care for them would merely mean that others 
of their sort would be flung on the world, and 
the parents would divest themselves of all 
responsibility. To forbid children under a 
certain age to take the duties of housekeeping 
for an entire family, or the sole charge of babies, 
would be to lay an additional burden, perhaps, 
on a woman already labouring under many 
disabilities. Sometimes children from the worst 
of the slums who have borne the brunt of their 
5 
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parents' sin, and have become criminals and 
desperadoes, have been rescued by philanthropic 
societies like the Salvation Army and Dr. 
Barnardo's Homes. Here you will find them — 
the wronged, the incorrigible, the hopeless — 
turn presently into quite promising little 
citizens. 

I want to show you in a little picture an 
extraordinary mission of this kind, which I will 
call ** The Mission of the Doll." 

Away in Clapton, set back from the road 
with grass and trees around it, is a house, and 
the gate of this house bears a legend — "The 
Nest." You must go through this place to 
see what wisdom and love can accomplish — this 
with the addition of very little money. 

We passed first through the rooms where the 
children live. In this one they eat ; in this 
dormitory they sleep ; and here they are 
taught. All is clean and neat and sweet. And 
now come out into the garden and look at 
the children twinkling about on the green, soft 
grass, with their little white feet, for they 
wear no shoes. Their hair is brushed neatly 
away from the forehead and they wear clean 
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pinafores. They are of all ages up to some 
fifteen years or so, and they are playing about 
merrily. Let us sit down under this tree for a 
while and hear the stories of some of them. 
All of these began by being baby toilers, baby 
mothers some, little home-slaves others, until 
they degenerated into vice. And others have 
been victims of the vilest wrong that can be 
done to a child — victims of drunken and criminal 
fathers. Some are marked and bruised by 
drunken mothers. Some have been charged at 
the police courts as being incorrigible, and 
some of them have run away from their homes. 
But look at them now ! There is a girl with a 
doll in her arms, and this she furtively kisses 
and cuddles with a divine rapture. Every girl 
has her doll. 

Some have been thieves, all are acquainted 
with sin ; but here they arc brought together, 
and the one word they hear is " Forget." 
They are surrounded by loving friends and they 
are loved back into childhood — these little 
mortals who have never had any childhood. 
Some of them danced, and they had music 
— what would you think of that music, I 
wonder? To me it seemed sweet, for I have 
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never known slum children make music. They 
cry, they curse sometimes, at others they are 
silent, but they do not make much music. Yet 
here in this home these wonderful children, who 
are born again, so to speak, each had a toilet 
comb with a slip of paper across it, and on 
this they buzzed out merry tunes. The In- 
stitution does not run to expensive musical 
instruments, but one could hardly have found 
any to better suit childhood's wants. 

The children are never punished in the 
Nest — the thing there is for one to be good ; 
and it is wonderful how the children succumb 
to the fashion — this feminine weakness is uni- 
versal throughout the world. 

I only know of one such home, and this Mrs. 
Booth has founded. I would there were many 
such where the children might learn motherhood 
without paying the penalty of toil at six years 
old. 




The gas-lights were suddenly turned up in 
the hall crowded from floor to ceiling, and 
presently, led by the chairman, there stepped 
on to the platform a band of workers, repre- 
senting several missionary societies, whose 
labours had taken them thousands of miles 
away to heathen lands, there to preach the 
Gospel of gentleness and humanity. 

They spoke well, most of them, being full 
of their subject ; and through the hall there 
rang groans and cries of " Shame," as the 
travellers from distant lands told of the ills 
that heathenism wreaks on its victims. There 
was the pathetic story of the little girl in 
China whose feet were bandaged so tightly 
that she was unable to sleep at night, and 
wept with the pain ; there was the gaunt, 
sallow-faced missionary from some remote 
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station in India telling in passionate language 
of the little child-wives; and then a godly 
and virtuous woman spoke of the shame of 
the women of Japan. 

By my side sat an infidel and a socialist — 
one who knew the people of this country like 
a book, who had the heart of a child and 
the generosity of a king. By-and-by we 
passed out with the multitude, who, having 
been thrilled to their finger-tips, emptied their 
purses for the good of those that sit in 
darkness. At a friend's house we met two 
of the travellers, and entered into conversation 
with them. 

"But you,** said one of them, turning to 
me, " surely you know that the sins committed 
under the cloak of heathenism are not dreamt 
of in any Christian country." 

I was silent Again she urged the question. 

"Do you not feel it your duty to bear 
witness, to help the cause of Christ in foreign 
lands ? •* 

Then I spoke. 

"We must each of us do what seems right 
to his own conscience. I have, as you know, 
not only travelled, but lived in heathen lands ; 
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and if you would really know things as they 
are and seek the truth, come with me and 
my friend, and we will take you to the gates 
of hell, and these lie hard by us now." 

So for the sake of proof, and to still our 
unbelieving tongues, the man and the woman 
agreed to walk with us when the lights of 
London shot far out into the sky, and the 
happy people of this land gather themselves 
into their homes, saying complacently, " How 
good we are ! " 

Before we set forth we arrayed ourselves in 
inoffensive garments, for we sought to attract 
as little notice as possible. The infidel walked 
somewhat ahead, with a bitter smile on his 
lips. Swiftly, from wide, well-lighted streets, 
we turned into a poorer quarter of the town. 
Then, lying between two lines of light, we 
saw one of those strong bridges that span 
the slow-flowing river, and threading our way 
through the traffic we passed over to a 
populous and poor neighbourhood. It was 
a Saturday night. In the West End several 
of the theatres we had passed had outside 
those opulent-looking boards on which fat 
letters proclaimed " House Full." The great 
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restaurants were doing a thriving trade, and 
so in the slum district where we found our- 
selves the public-houses were at their golden 
hour. 

" How dreadful this is ! " gasped the mis- 
sionary woman, as the mob pushed past, almost 
depositing her in the gutter as they went. 

The man in front walked grimly on, saying 
nothing. Then suddenly he turned and halted. 

" If you have not been in these places before 
you will probably find them a revelation. But 
now you are here I mean that you shall 
see as much as possible. There are no cabs 
to be had, and if you lose sight of me, as you 
do not know the locality, you will probably 
be knocked on the head and robbed." 

Our companions were visibly distressed. 

"You are all right so long as you don't 
say anything, and keep close to me." 

I turned my head away to hide a smile, 
for I knew the place well ; and though it 
bears no fair repute, there is, early in the 
night, not usually much danger of physical 
violence to people who mind their own 
business — the danger comes later. 

" What very nasty people ! " ejaculated the 
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lady, as a shouting group of young women 
passed on their way to one of the public- 
houses. We penetrated deeper into this sordid 
region, thick with struggling humanity — men ■ 
and women and little children. So we came 
to a narrow street. A public-house was at 
the entrance, and to help the traveller to reach 
the one at the end there were two inns by 
the way, reminiscent not of good cheer and 
country freshness, but smelling vilely of beer 
and stale spirits and tobacco. The wicked 
man who led us made straight for the first 
public-house, and the man of God who 
followed marched steadily after him until he 
really grasped his intention. 

" Not in there, surely," he said, halting 
outside, and the woman clutched my arm. 

But the bad man was resolute. " Thou- 
sands of good Christians pass their time in 
these places," he said genially. " There can 
be no harm in your joining some of your 
fellow creatures for ten minutes." 

Just then the door flew open and a babel 
of sound came volleying forth. Hideous 
words, uncouth jests, the cries of frightened 
children, and the high-strung voice of some 
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woman passing over fhe border of sanity — yet 
through that door went the bad man. Our 
two companions were gently compelled to 
enter, and I followed last. Coming in jfrom 
the street, the atmosphere of the room seemed 
intolerable. The floor was strewn with saw- 
dust, worked into a horrid puddle with spillings 
of drink and the expectorations of the crowd. 

There was a sudden cry, and the next thing 
I saw was that a man had grabbed up a baby 
who had fallen on the floor, and perched him 
on his shoulder to be out of the writhing mass 
of humanity. 

" Will yer tike this blamed kid ? " he cried, 
raising his voice. 

A coarse, red-faced woman butted her way 
through the crowd, and, snatching the child 
down, cuffed it well about the ears. 

Another woman standing by said, "Lord, 
don't 'it it," and she took the baby and gave 
it a drink from her own glass. 

So busy was this hideous throng drinking 
and blaspheming that we stood unnoticed, and 
the two whose eyes and ears heathenism had 
not inured to such sights swiftly slipped out 
of the door. We followed also. 
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" Take us back," they pleaded. " This is 
awfu]." 

" Not yet, not yet," said our guide cheer- 
fully.. " You haven't seen anything of London 
life yet. The best is to come." 

So we went farther on and stood outside 
another public-house, watching the women and 
children enter. They went in by the score, 
and outside in the street round the door 
thronged dozens of small girls and boys who 
had in their charge younger children, some 
babies in arms, waiting for their parents who 
were finishing up their Saturday night's 
shopping with a visit to the dram-house. 
Sometimes an indulgent parent would struggle 
to the door and call "Tommy" or "Tilly," 
and an eager youngster would press forward 
to get a gulp from a beer-mug, or a drain 
of gin. 

" Come in," said the bad man graciously, 
but our companions held back. 

"Very nice people," he said. "All En- 
glish — members of the highest civilisation in 
the world, examples of what good legislation, 
powerful Christianity, and advancing science 
can do for a nation." 
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As he finished a man and woman came out. 
There had been some disagreement, and this 
lord of creation took his mate by the throat 
and shoved her down in the gutter on the 
other side of the road ; then he proceeded 
to kick her. The woman was in a condition 
which would render it particularly dangerous 
for her to be violently treated, but the public- 
house does not foster pathological knowledge. 
The missionary was for remonstrating. 

" Don't," said the bad man ; " the proba- 
bility is that you would get a whole posse of 
hooligans round you ; it is a way they have 
in this country." 

Then as we went he murmured softly : 

" I remember reading an account by a great 
traveller of some of the customs in heathen 
lands, and was struck by the fact that even 
savage races are known to hold in some con- 
sideration and reverence a woman about to 
become a mother. You see we rise superior 
to these superstitions in this enlightened place." 

" It should be stopped, it should be stopped," 
murmured the two as they ambled helplessly 
along. " Public-houses should be closed," they 
reiterated. 
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We took no notice, but hustled them along 
to another " boozer." 

"Are there no policemen here ?" asked the 
lady nervously. 

" Sure not to be," I said soothingly. 

There were sounds of revelry from within 
the brightly lighted saloon — such sounds as 
might have frozen the blood ; the oaths came 
thick and fast, tossed in with obscene witticisms, 
and mingling with all the foul words the Divine 
names were hurled curse-wise through the 
conversation. 

Here and there were children, living illustra- 
tions of what the dram-shop does for England's 
little ones — puny, miserable things with rickety 
limbs and distorted faces. 

"Oh ! " said the woman, stopping, " 1 have 
seen enough, let us go." 

" Wait," said the infidel sternly, " the 
children of hell are about to pass." 

It was near closing time, and these fearful 
people came forth from the reeking den. A 
little boy staggered out with the throng. He 
was dancing and singing — "Jesus, Jesus," A 
woman was yelling inarticulately and came 
rushing up to him. As she grabbed the 
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drunken child she reeled and fell across the kerb- 
stone, cutting her head open, and the blood 
splashed over her son. When we turned, our 
friends were gone. 

We walked slowly away from the gates of 
hell, and by-and-by we met the two hurrying 
madly on. The man was muttering something 
that sounded not good, and the woman was 
saying : 

** But the children, the little children — it is 
horrible, horrible." 

Then as we gained the bridge again the man 
who had gone to preach the Gospel of Christ 
to souls thousands of miles away said : 

" Is there no one to care ? is there no one 
strong enough to raise a voice against such 
iniquity ? '* Then his voice broke, and he 
said : 

" But it is worst for the children. Will no 
one do anything for the children ? " 
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A MORE appropriate name could hardly be 
found for the hideous machine which has become 
the torment and goad of many little children 
in the under-world of London. In many of 
the dens where manghng is carried on it is 
unusual even to place a card to that effect in 
the window, though one may often see the 
little sign " Mangling done here " showing 
through some blurred window-pane in the 
myriads of mean streets which go to make up 
the world's greatest capital. My knowledge 
of this unseemly trade among children came 
about in this wise. 

There was Florrie, a club girl, who on show 
nights was apt to distinguish herself by her 
elocutionary brilliance, and it was down Hoxton 
way she lived. My friend, the President of 
this same club, had made a party to which all 
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the girls were invited, and Florrie among 
them. But the news came to her that the girl 
could not come. 

** Florrie 'asn*t no clothes, an' she can't 
borrer none ! " 

Such was the information vouchsafed. Here 
indeed was a dilemma. Off went my friend to 
see the child. 

In distant lands one hears romantic stories 
of the happy homes of England, and certainly 
in travelling through this blessed country which 
for so long has been free from war, pestilence, 
and famine, one sees with admiration the lovely 
lands lying peacefully to right and left. There 
nestle little villages in snug valleys, and here 
and there proud towns throw skywards their 
spires and turrets, and many a stream flows 
gently to the sea. Thus, on the face of it, 
beauty and peace seem to reign in the land. 
The disillusioning begins when one passes from 
the ranks of the well-to-do, the smugly 
prosperous, and injudiciously makes investi- 
gations among the great mass of the people. 
It is only when one's eyes are cleared of the 
glamo\ir of pride and wealth that one sees how 
things are indeed in England now. 
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This typical " home " I would like you to 
see is a little hovel opening straight on to 
a murky, unpaved street. A place with a 
battered window and scarce room enough to 
turn round in, but the only " home " of a 
cheery, hard-working little English girl and 
her two old grandparents whom she supports 
with her labour. 

My friend entered this abode somewhat 
suddenly one noontide, almost tumbling from 
the street into the room ; but seeing a tooth- 
less old man grubbing horribly in a basin 
among some strange-looking food, she was 
about to withdraw apologising for intruding at 
the dinner hour. 

"Oh," said Florrie, "please come in; it's 
only grandfather 'avin' a bite, an' we're just 
takin' a cup of tea. Of course, we don't 'ave 
dinner hevery day," 

There were two cups of mJlkless tea set 
before the old grandmother and Florrie, and 
they munched away contentedly at crusts of 
dry bread — and for such meagre fare the 
girl had been at work since half-past five 
that morning, and would resume her toil after a 
short interval to carry it on far into the night. 
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Mangling Is an art which one might say 
ought to be cultivated without regard to such 
sordid considerations as filthy lucre — " Art for 
Art's sake ! " It requires some little skill 
and practice to feed that grim iron-mouthed 
monster. The clothes must be folded evenly 
and placed carefully within the jaws, and then 
with a mighty effort and pull, into which the 
whole force of the body is thrown, round 
go the wheels and out come the folded articles 
— but each turn is a wrench for the delicate 
body of the mangier, Florrie was squat and 
ungainly, but she carried on her work with 
the utmost cheerfulness. The rate of pay- 
ment for mangling articles is a penny a dozen, 
and a smart worker can earn threepence an hour. 
But this implies a large amount of physical 
strength, and to eke out an existence means 
uncounted hours of toil. 

When we asked Florrie why she chose to 
support these two old people instead of allowing 
them to go to the workhouse, she gave her 
reasons with charming simplicity. 

" Well, yer see, miss, grandfather 'e wouldn't 
work when 'e ought ter 'ave, and o' course 
now 'e can't; and poor old grannie, well, 
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I 'oo'd 'ave the 'eart to send the old soul to 

I the big 'ouse ? It 'ud fair kill 'er." 

F So she toiled on. She appeared at the party, 

however, resplendent in grannie's blouse, the 
only one the old lady possessed, so she had 
to be put to bed before the hour of the party. 
Florrie washed the garment and made it 
smart for her own wear. Then a neighbour, 
hearing of her plight, came In and lent her 
a skirt ; thus with the contribution of a hat and 
belt and a surprise gift of a pair of shoes from 
a friend, Florrie arrived hilarious. She might 
have been living on truffles and champagne, 
her spirits were so light, and she recited 
" Christmas Day in the Workhouse " with 
appropriate fervour. She went home with 
bags of cakes and buns, and a small basket of 
I " sundries," which included tea and sugar and 

various domestic articles ; yet with all her toil 
she had a fairer time than her child neighbours, 
— the fate of these is indeed fearftil. 

In many of the poorer streets of our great 
cities are tenement houses where the poor live 
herded together in indecent numbers. The 
rent of these places in London rises year by 
year as the alien blood-sucker comes in and. 
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with that curious faculty which these people 
possess, gathers together bits of property here 
and there. They scrimp and screw, and cheat 
and grind the bodies and souls of their poorer 
neighbours. By all manner of subtle tricks they 
rob their unfortunate victims of almost all 
they possess, and so by slow yet sure degrees 
they obtain the houses which have sheltered 
our own people for years. Immediately on 
acquiring these properties the alien landlord 
begins a system of what is practically black- 
mail. He threatens the tenants with all 
manner of impositions, and finally raises their 
rent, knowing that they must either pay him 
what he asks or go to the workhouse. So 
profitable is the landlord business among the 
poor that it has in many localities come to be 
monopolised by the alien vampires in our 

m 

midst. 

There were in 1906, 385,835 aliens, born 
abroad, who were settled in this country ; how 
many more have come in since that t9ie, one 
need not trouble to discuss. But while 'diey 
prosper and their children reap the benefit of 
our schools and hospitals, out'^^n cHudren 
are thrust into slavery because of j|iese strai^rs 
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whom we let loose upon them. Thi 
of new slums is alarmingly rapid. There 
three hundred thousand " one-room " dwellers 
in London — that is to say, all the families repre- 
sented by this enormous number occupy, each 
family, but one room ; and for these rooms 
the rent charged brings in tremendous profits 
to the owners. To meet the heavy burdens 
laid upon them, it becomes absolutely necessary 
for the people to transgress the law, so in 
many of these rooms home work is carried on, 
much of it sub rosa. The children of these 
submerged families must add their mite to the 
general income, and the babies toil to pay the 
house rent, and earn part, at any rate, of their 
own food. In many and many a corner of 
such rooms a mangle may be found, and at 
this dreary machine from dawn to dark little 
children toil, earning with infinite labour per- 
haps a penny an hour. The little backs 
are bent, the arms grow twisted, and terrible 
eye-strain results, for the tremendous muscular 
force put forth by these tiny bodies causes the 
eyes to protrude. If there are too many 
absences from school the inspector comes 
round, and tjie little ones are packed off with 
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aching bodies and dull eyes to pick up such 
knowledge as they can. But almost to the 
hour of starting for school, and again on their 
return for many hours, they take their turn at 
the mangle. 

The terrible contrast between the children 
of the aliens in our midst and our own young 
Englanders is an awful indictment against 
those who, having knowledge of the conditions 
in our towns, go blindly on frpm day to day 
without making an effort to combat the evils 
drinking at the heart of our national life. 

If you go into any of the areas which have 
been monopolised by Jews and aliens you will 
find an air of prosperity about them, and a 
very noticeable fact is that the children are, 
for the most part, well cared for. The aliens 
may have criminal tendencies, and they trade 
on the immorality of others, but they keep 
themselves remarkably free from the vices 
which overpower our poor and working popu- 
lation. Alien mothers and fathers do not as 
a rule drink, and if in the early days of their 
coming to this country they crowd into in- 
sanitary and filthy rooms, they only do so 
until they have leariit enough to take ad- 
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vantage of their neighbours and the good things 
which this country provides for them. They 
prosper and succeed, but the thriftless and 
drink-ridden Britishers sink lower and lower, 
ready victims of any enterprising foreigner 
who chances on them. 

I do not wish to lay more sins on these 
miserable strangers than is their due, yet most 
trades suffer through them, and it is because 
of their presence and their usurping the 
houses in poor neighbourhoods that rents are 
so enormously increased, in London at any 
rate ; but so far as mangling is concerned, 
their influence on this mean industry is only 
indirect. 

Mangling is done for the neighbours, and 
the rate of payment is the same everywhere. 
The children are set to this form of toil in 
many instances because their parents are idle 
and drunken, I have before been accused 
of exposing evils and raising difficulties 
without suggesting any methods of reform. 
But it must be borne in mind that many 
earnest people are engaged in discussing these 
subjects, and though their experience is im- 
mensely superior to mine, they are not able. 
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cvidendy, to suggest reforms that commend 
themselves to our legislators. Socialism is 
rampant in this country, and surely no one 
need wonder at this ? Yet one views its 
progress with feelings of grave alarm, for 
any one who has lived and worked among the 
poor knows how futile it is to hope to revolu- 
tionise their condition merely by the abuse 
and taxation of the rich. How about the 
vested interests that must not be interfered 
with ? The pandering to powerful foreign 
financiers in our midst ? Who shall say, 
*' Forbid the working woman to enter a 
public-house, and make it obligatory for every 
man to support his own children ** ? The 
socialist would reply to this — "You cannot 
rob the people of their freedom ; and if a rich 
woman is allowed to drink unchecked, why 
should you deprive the poor of their one 

joy?" 

The reason is simple enough : rich women 
do not call on their neighbours to pay their 
drinking bills ; poor women inevitably do, for 
we have to support their children and keep 
them in their old age in the workhouses. We 
are responsible for their imbecile and crippled 
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offspring ; therefore the vested interest of' 
the publican, and the fictitious freedom of the 
father and mother, ought to be nothing in 
consideration against the charge which these 
drunken people are to the nation, and the fearful 
loss to national efficiency which is caused by 
the ruthless slavery to which they subject their 
children, and the hideous cruelties which they 
wreak on these innocent victims. 
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CRIMINAL CHARITY 



We live so hemmed about by conventions and 
prejudices in these days that few people can either 
dare or afFord to tell the truth about things; 
especially if, as is the case with charity, popular 
prqudice is against any practical suggestion. 
In the matter of fashionable or common evils 
there seems to be a conspiracy of silence. The 
other day I was asked by the editor of a lady's 
magazine to write an article on "Boyght 
Beauty." I wrote the article, and gave a few 
facts about the beauty trade in this country and 
America. The editor called on me in a panic. 

" Mrs. Mackirdy," he said, " I know that all 
you say is true, and I would give six months' 
salary to be able to afFord to publish it, but 
it would cost us ^400 a year to do so. We 
should lose all our advertisements from the 
quacks you expose." 
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I sent the article to five great journals, and 
in each case the editor wrote to me personally, 
saying how much he wished he " dared " 
publish the article as it stood, but the con- 
sequences would be so expensive that the 
business of an exposure of one of the biggest 
frauds of the day could not be afforded by any 
English magazine I 

As for the matter of charity, the press 
and the pulpit seem tied. There are so 
many thousands of influential people person- 
ally benefited by " charity " that no one dares 
to say a word against the absurd and wicked 
waste of public money that goes on in this 
country. Lately one preacher In Westminster 
Abbey dared to express a sensible solution for 
this fearful problem of philanthropy. Canon 
Barnett has a world-wide reputation as a social 
worker, and knows what he is talking about. 
Charity in this country does not make for 
national welfare. There is no justice in its 
administration, and hardly even a moiety of 
wisdom. We make paupers and criminals more 
commonly than we elevate and improve our 
people. I think I have earned a knowledge of 
the "poor" in this country that forbids any 
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taint of selfishness or cruelty on my part. 
1 have lived with the ** people " as one of 
themselves. I know them pretty well. Yet 
I say that freeing them from responsibility in 
regard to their children, and burdening the 
hard-working and industrious members of the 
community, will not be for the advantage of 
either parents or children. 1 have in my mind 
just now this suggestion — that the ratepayers 
should be taxed to provide free breakfasts for 
the children of the poorer classes. 

Look for a moment at a few little pictures 
I will paint for you. 

Here is a filthy room in a low mews — it is the 
home of a cab-driver and his family. There are 
six children, and two are cripples ! The father 
as a rule earns a good wage ; he is employed 
by a livery-stable proprietor. He is away all 
day and his wife spends her time at the neigh- 
bouring " pub." She has no responsibilities — 
there are three Charity Societies looking after 
her children. She comes in drunk one evening, 
and talring up one of the younger children flings 
him down on the pavement with — 

** Wish yer'd break yer back, then I'd be rid 
of yer." 
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The " Karnty Karnsil " looks after her 
cripples ; they are fed and cared for, and the 
respectable workers of the community are 
taxed for the purpose. 

Here is a scene from a " home " in 
Hammersmith. No. 25 is a builder's house. 

The husband is a good workman when he 
is sober ; and when I first knew the family, the 
children, of whom there were three, were fairly 
well cared for and fed by their parents. One 
of the girls used to do odd jobs for me, such as 
knife-cleaning, etc. She had managed to enlist 
herself in four different "Fresh-air" Societies, 
and she spent her week-ends at Brighton or 
Southend, and other places at the com- 
munity's expense. The other two children were 
attending school, and they always had a good 
meal before they went. But a Charity Society, 
inspired by some " fool " spirit, came along and 
began giving the children free breakfasts. My 
two little friends joined the lists. The lather 
and mother were thus relieved of household 
burdens, and took to visiting the public-house 
in the mornings, instead of only at nights, as 
they had hitherto done. In six months the 
whole family was ruined, and I had to send away 
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the girl because she began stealing my silver and 
any small thing she could lay her hands on. 

Now I have a little one myself, the light of 
my eyes and the joy of my heart, and the love 
I bear this small mortal makes me feel very 
tenderly for all helpless mites left to the mercy 
of drunken and brutal parents, and all my 
womanhood rises up in passionate rebellion 
against the loose and immoral sentiment which 
would create and encourage bad parents. If 
we would truly help and protect the children, 
why not do as our despised neighbour Germany 
does ? Compel the parents to work for their 
support, and find work for the fathers of fami- 
lies. Make it a criminal offence for a woman 
with a family to be served with more than one 
glass of beer in a public-house. This would 
not stop drunkenness, but it would lessen it. 

Then again, look at the Maternity Charities, 
the Hospitals and Workhouse Infirmaries, and 
see the evils they encourage. I know a girl 
who has had three illegitimate children born in 
Charity Homes. She has been well cared for 
and well fed, and the children have all been 
provided for. In no instance has the man 

^•^r their appearance in the world 
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been heard of. This girl and her illegitimate 
children are supported without question by the 
hard-pressed middle classes, who hardly know 
where to turn for food and education for their 
own little ones. 

Such charity is a premium on vice and idle- 
ness. The poor become poorer, the sick become 
more numerous, the ranks of the unemployed 
swell to hideous proportions — and this not so 
much because we are an uncharitable people, as 
because we are an unpractical people. No one 
wants to work, and no one will work unless 
compelled to. This is quite a natural weakness. 
I hate work myself, my husband hates work, 
all my friends hate work, but we go on work- 
ing simply because no one is good enough to 
come forward and relieve us of our responsibili- 
ties. Our children must be fed, and we have 
to work for their food ; they must be educated, 
and we must provide for their education. But 
this is not enough ; our citizen duty is not yet 
done. We are required to feed, clothe, and 
educate the children of the lower classes, whose 
parents do not like work, and absolutely refuse 
to do any. In this laudable determination 
they are upheld by the charity of these " Free- 
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mealers/* who know about as much of the poor 
as my canaiy knows about the Education Bill. 
Thus do we encourage vice, profligacy, and 
idleness, by providing for the drunkard's chil- 
dren at the expense of the thrifty citizen, and 
giving aid to the idle by ** rooking " the worker. 
There is no sphere where the proverb '' Too 
many cooks spoil the broth " is better exempli- 
fied than in the sphere of philanthropy. What 
we lack in Britain is method. It is not so 
much that we need more " charity " ; this is a 
time when all right-thinking people should 
demand justice for themselves and their neigh- 
bours. We ought no more to be required to 
support the victims of the sweater and the dram- 
shop, than we should, after having paid our 
rates, be expected to serve in the police force. 
Charities that give promiscuously with no idea 
of demanding a return for their gifts are an 
absolute curse, and no part of the community 
suffers more severely from this weakness than 
the unfortunate children of those whom our ill- 
considered efforts are supposed to help. We 
sell our litde ones into slavery ; then when we 
find them crippled, deformed, and sick, we 
snatch them firom their tainted homes and place 
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them in hospitals which cost millions to support. 
Would it not be cheaper to insist on a minimum 
wage for the mothers and fathers of these chil- 
dren, and with that to compel the fathers to 
put in a certain number of hours of labour 
each day ? But supposing that some are too 
weak and feeble to fulfil the ordinary require- 
ments of an employer, and we are obliged to 
provide other refuges for these destitute ones, 
then let us see to it that such places are 
merely the recruiting ground for larger enter- 
prise. Every Home or Refuge should have 
a Labour Bureau attached, so that those seeking 
shelter might be put in the way of honest work, 
and given the opportunity of doing it. Our 
present Casual Ward System is both brutal 
and useless. 

It has been my unhappy lot, while wandering 
among the desolate and homeless in the 
London streets, to tramp for miles in vain 
search for a decent shelter. The choice lay 
between vermin-infested " kip " houses, or 
the Casual Ward, which it was an indictable 
offence to enter more often than once a month. 
So we wanderers drifted about aimlessly — name- 
less shadows in the cruel streets, and this a city 
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whose " charity " is in the mouth of the world. 
Then despair got hold of us ; the charity of 
the most Christian city was proven false, there 
was no place of refuge. By twos and threes 
we drifted on — what a motley crowd it was! 
Women, some with little babies, who had 
night-long wandered the streets ; girls who 
should have been waking to dreams of love, 
here they were wide-eyed and familiar with 
shame, and creatures withered out of all 
womanhood by the blasts of cruel fortune. It 
was the little babies I was most sorry for — it 
seemed so hard that these frail mortals should 
face the world so young ; and some of their 
mothers were good women who had laboured, 
but in vain, to keep the home together. It 
was on meeting such as these in the streets 
that I resolved, if ever the opportunity was 
given to me, to plead for more justice, for 
more true charity. 

Afterwards, having seen the children in the 
*' padding kens," the " kip houses," and the 
streets, I sought up and down London with 
other atoms of humanity for a place where 
women and children might find shelter for 
the night. 
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Upon one such I stumbled, and outside this 
place we gathered until the door opened and a 
kindly voice said, " Come in, sister." " Sister ! " 
some of us repeated. Then I said : 

" Here indeed is charity, here is Christ- 
love." 

The place was simple enough — it was bare, 
but warm and clean ; and though very cheap, 
yet I learnt later, to my astonishment, that 
it was self-supporting. And this place was 
a Salvation Army shelter for women and 
children — the only one in London. 

We paid our coppers and we rested. We 
found friends who asked us whence we came 
and whither we were going. The little ones 
had food, and the babies had a drink of milk — 
poor mites 1 At last some one cared ! Work 
was found for some, and to most fell a little 
gleam from the star of hope. Such charity 
is Christian and common sense; here the people 
were, as the Americans say, almost " enthused " 
for work, and it was a charity administered 
by trained philanthropists and economists — we 
could do with many more such ! 




CHAPTER X 



THE BOX-MAKERS 



In Strolling down Bond Street, or any other 
fashionable West-End thoroughfare, one looks 
into the gorgeous shop windows, and in many 
of these there strikes the eye an array of dainty 
boxes containing all manner of goods. In 
the fascinating confectionery shops there are 
generally piled up in the windows beautiful 
boxes of chocolates and sweets tied up with 
rich and lovely tinted ribbons. Then suppos- 
ing one enters a shop and makes purchases, say, 
of handkerchiefs or gloves or shoes, or any 
of the multitudinous things which appertain to 
our daily life, these are generally put up neatly 
in cardboard boxes, or sent home for us in the 
safe shelter of such. 

Would you care to inquire into the history 
of these receptacles, some so dainty and light, 
some so strong and practical-looking ? For 
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they all have a history, and it is mixed up with 
the story of many lives. 

When I was a little girl, good and moral tales 
were greatly in fashion, and subjects that were 
written of for children were generally entwined 
with some sort of exemplar teaching. The 
discovery that some pretty story-book I was 
reading held a lesson affected me as un- 
pleasantly as an adventure which now and 
again in these enterprising days is likely to 
befell the most wary readers. You begin a 
column in a newspaper. It has some topical 
and interesting heading ; you read down perhaps 
halfway before you discover that you are 
reading the eulogy of some famous pill or 
mixture which at that moment you would 
like to consign to the deep sea. 

I remember with uncharitable feelings, even 
at this time, a prettily coloured book which 
purported to be the story of a doll, but which, 
on careful reading through, was a history of 
an article of manufacture. One learnt how the 
sawdust was made, how the linen was woven, 
how the wax mould for the face was set. Then 
the sewing process was described, and lastly the 
packing and warehousing of the doll. One 
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might just as well have thrust a penknife into 
one's favourite doll's middle and seen the saw- 
dust pour out, as read that illuminating story, 
for the doll was after that a doll no longer, but 
merely an article to be bought and sold. 

Perhaps in reading this imromantic version 
of the baby slaves doomed to toil in our midst 
some people may be disgusted at the unvarying 
reiteration of their sordid lives, and wish that 
they might have romance or beauty mixed 
up with the stories, just to make them pleasanter 
reading. When a novel or a book is produced 
solely for the recreation or amusement of 
readers it becomes an author's duty to place 
the story before them in as varied and attractive 
a light as possible ; but to make traffic with the 
agonies of little children and the sorrowful 
histories of those who suffer while we sleep, 
would savour of the worst kind of immorality 
— that of untruth ; and we are a people who 
pride ourselves on desiring the truth. 

In spite of the "Entente Cordiale" and 
International Clubs, and the frequent exchange 
of hospitalities between other nations and our- 
selves, the opinion that our neighbours have of 
us is not on the whole flattering. They say of 
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England, and surely not causelessly, that she 
is the most hypocritical nation in the world. 
Smug people at home will tell you the reason 
of these hard sayings is that all the world is 
jealous of England. This may have been true 
half a century ago, but is it true to-day ? 
What is there in England now that is so worthy 
of jealousy and emulation by foreigners ? They 
see us, not with our own eyes, but with the 
eyes of practical men and women who have no 
need to gloss over ugly sores and make excuses 
for daily failings. The glamour of ancient 
greatness is around us all, but we have not one 
shred of hope which encourages us to believe 
that the future will in any way reflect the past. 
The soldiers who planted our flag wide over the 
earth in the face of storm and wave were not 
men bred in our hideous city slums, they were 
not the offspring of the victims of the sweat- 
ing shop. And the sturdy colonists who went 
out to brave nature in her most unrelenting 
form, in frozen zone and tropic sea making 
new worlds for England, were not the residue 
of beaten, overwhelmed wretches who creep out 
from their lairs sodden with drink and despair, 
because their birthright has been stolen from 
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them, they having neither the right to live nor 
to work. Can you teach patriotism to children 
who are always weary? Can you plant pride 
in hearts that are wrung dry with toil and 
hunger ? 

The foreigner visiting our capital is soon made 
aware of the falseness of our position, for our 
streets are thronged with prostitutes from other 
nations, and our parks and thoroughfares are 
filled with our own starving people. Such 
unveiled vice and open misery are not to be 
met with in any other city of the world. 

The stranger may buy a delicious box of 
sweets in Bond Street, and say : 

" Well, these English can do some things 
well enough." 

Then he turns to some friend who has lived 
in London for years, learning the heart of the 
city. 

" Show me some of the London," says he ; 
and the one initiated into the truth of things 
takes him out of the glamour and gaiety of the 
lighted streets down some of the back ways. 
After a while the foreigner holds his nose and 
says : 

" It is enough ! " 
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And so would you, good reader, cry 
" Enough," if you placed yourself within the 
tender mercies of some worker among the lost 
people of London. You think that you are 
going for a jaunt. You provide yourself with 
a small white box of chocolates, and you mount 
with your guide to the top of an omnibus. 
You talk and you refresh yourselves as you 
proceed ; then your guide suddenly takes the 
little box from your hand, and turning it over, 
in a corner she sees a mysterious number. 

"Ah," says she to you quickly, "would 
you like to see where that box was made ? " 

"Yes," you answer gaily, and she takes you 
at your word. You have heard of the box 
factories, of course. In these places thousands 
and thousands of boxes are made — boxes of 
every colour and shape that can be imagined. 
Once I worked in such a place and got practical 
experience of the labour, but it pays the 
manufacturers almost better to give out the 
boxes to be made at home. So it comes about 
that women and children are employed in 
making them, in places which, for want of a 
better word, they call " homes." The women 
who are attached to the factories and receive 
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work to take home are generally known by a 
number, like criminals in prison ; but the 
children who help them have no numbers — they 
are not counted. 

Box-making is carried on as a rule by the 
very poor, and the places they live in are 
not delectable. The number on your box 
was looi — it seems curiously familiar, by the 
way. Your companion chances to know the 
number, and she will take you to the house 
where it was made. The way lies through 
dim streets with black water in the open 
gutters, and refuse at the street doors ; through 
rows of dismal houses and small shops — stop 
and look at them. There is the fried-fish 
shop, the pork and brawn shop, and the green- 
grocer's shop, filled with what to you would 
appear like refuse from Covent Garden market 
carts. But there are a few oranges piled up 
on an empty box, and some tired-looking 
apples. Then there is the milk shop ! They 
are not troubled with any undue reticence, 
the merchants in these localities — they place 
their wares where you can see them, and where 
no germ or speck of dust would be proscribed. 
If you don't like their wares you can leave 
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them ; and so you pass on. Now turn into 
this blind alley, the third door on the left — this 
is the house. Up two flights of stairs — you 
will perceive that they are neither wide nor 
altogether safe, for loose boards lie roughly 
over some, and many of the bannister rails are 
out. You reach your destination at last and 
knock at the door. There is no welcoming 
voice to bid you enter, so you knock again, 
and a little child comes and opens the door 
very slowly. 

" Wotcher want ? " she says. 

Then she recognises your companion for a 
friend, and so you pass in. It is past six 
o'clock in the evening, and the owner of the 
room — a woman, white-faced and gaunt — sits 
at the bare table ; her eldest daughter is opposite. 
They hardly pause in their work to welcome 
you, and the three young children stand busily 
engaged spreading the glue on the paper and 
handing it to mother and sister. The room is 
half filled with a bed, which is piled with some 
rags, and on these are cast some pasted boxes. 
See how quickly they work ! Great skill is 
necessary, extreme accuracy, and such swiftness 
and certainty of touch that, though the workers' 
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fingers are filthy to look at and sticky with 
glue, no mark appears on the boxes, and the 
tissue paper pasted on, to serve as a delicate 
sheet for the sweets to lie under later, is 
spotless. 

The room in which this happy family lives 
costs four-and-sixpence a week, and the 
income that they earn between them by toil 
that is almost incessant amounts in very good 
times to perhaps ten shillings for six days' 
work — a day of thirteen or fourteen hours. 
The children know that unless they can help 
their mother they will go short of food and 
fire, so you will notice that they are not greatly 
interested in your appearance — they are too limp 
and weary to be inquisitive. Your companion 
speaks to the woman. 

" Is work good now ? " 

** Fair," answers this victim of toil. 

"Perhaps you could spare Jimmy and 
Maggie to come out next Saturday with the 
Ragged School Union ? " 

The two children look up at last. You see 
that the little girl has pretty hair, but it is all 
tangled ; being naturally curly it is a distressing 
operation to comb it, and there is so little 
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time that it is often left for weeks. Jimmy's 
coat is buttoned up to the throat — one knows 
that the box-maker's children can seldom aiFord 
shirts. The mother looks up with a frown on 
her iace. 

"The landlord ain't agoln' to wait for the 
rent, and we can't starve for a week for them 
kids to go gallivantin' about to picnics ; the 
likes of us must do what we can." 

The little heads droop, but there is no 
complaint. By-and-by there may be tears 
of disappointment, but if they wept over their 
work they would be thrashed. Think what it 
would mean to have those dainty boxes spotted 
with tears ! 

A short time ago there was a letter In one 
of the papers from some one connected with 
the Home Workers' Union, and what the lady 
said was, in effect, that home work ought not 
to be discouraged, since it was easier for the 
women to bear the toil in a quiet room than 
in the awfiil noise and rush and bad air of a 
factory. It seems a barbarous thing to wish 
to deprive these poor wretches of their means 
of living, but unless their wages can be 
regulated so that one can be assured that 
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the children will not be pressed into this 
incessant toil, it would be better that these 
miserable toilers should die out than that they 
should live and breed, and lay such burdens 
of servitude on frail babes. Fancy a child of 
seven working for his daily food ! And such 
food 1 often no more than one meal a day, 
and that probably a bit of bread and margarine, 
or perhaps a scrap of brawn and some stale 
crusts. What are you going to do with the 
children who are nourished in this wise? 

The persons visiting such homes casually 
flee from them in despair, and the memory 
of these children haunts them until they 
determine to forget the existence of such un- 
happy mortals — children who live in foul 
odours, labouring with tired hands to make 
pretty boxes to hold sweets and presents for 
good and happy children. 

The workers themselves resent very bitterly 
any interference or inquiries about their trade. 
They live in terror lest their work should be 
snatched from them and they be left with no 
means of support. The one thing that may 
be urged in favour of factory work over home 
work is that owing to the system of inspection 
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it is not possible for little children to be 
engaged regularly in work at ikctories, and 
it is better that the mother should bear a 
little extra stress and noise than that she should 
have the opportunity at home of putting her 
little ones into bondage. As to the air, one 
wonders on entering these home-workers' 
premises whether air is really a necessity of 
human life ! In these pent houses of theirs, 
where the window is hardly ever opened and 
the family works and sleeps and eats, and 
starves, all in the one room, the less said about 
air the better. 

The piteous part of these grim histories is 
that there is no necessity for such poverty and 
such slavery — it is the result of hideous greed 
and rapacity on the one hand, and of ignorance 
and helplessness on the other. I have seen 
it urged that if women would pay decent 
prices for their clothes there would not be 
any sweating of poor seamstresses. This is 
not true ; tf women paid ten times as much 
as they do for their things there would stiU 
be sweating. So long as there is no law to 
protect the sweated workers, just so long will 
the evil continue. 
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It is true that cardboard boxes are cheap, 
but these beautiful and dainty receptacles are 
used for goods which fetch a fair price, and 
there would be no undue strain on the buyers 
of these boxes if they were obliged to pay 
somewhat more for them. But even if they 
did so, the women and children who manu- 
factured them would be in no way benefited, 
for the middle-man and the factory owner 
would still swallow up the profits and give 
the miserable workers the smallest pittance 
possible. 

Even in the days of American slavery the 
litde piccaninnies were allowed to play about 
their master's grounds till they came to a 
certain age before they were set to work ; 
but in England, in spite of the Acts of 
Parliament which have been framed for the 
protection of children — and there have been 
twelve new ones within the last ten years — 
there is not one strong enough to break the 
bonds of these small toilers, shut away in 
unknown dens in our great cities. 



CHAPTER XI 



■' THE OLD HEN 



It must be that being cursed with a naturally 
unsympathetic nature I have sometimes been 
insensible to the exquisite pathos and sentiment 
in those wonderful stories which one hears or 
reads now and again in some precious book, 
wherein the heroine — a creature of lofty soul 
and idealic aspirations — is so misunderstood 
and so little valued in this mundane place that 
she possesses not a single friend in the world ! 
Hence she is forced to bestow the fervid 
passions of an over-wrought heart on a mouse 
or a canary, which creatures alone, of all her 
unsympathetic neighbours, can appreciate and 
divine her transcendent yearnings. It seems 
to my practical nature that a person in this 
teeming world who places herself in a position 
where nothing but a black beetle or a foreign 
monkey can return her affection, must only 
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be fit for extermination. But I find myself 
less severely minded when I think of the old 
hen, the friend and companion of little John 
Bench, a crippled toiler who spent his time, 
from daylight to dark, on a stool at a window 
looking out into a street that bore the name 
of " Paradise." John Bench was eleven years 
old, he had a hump-back and thin, twisted 
legs, so match-like and frail that they 
would support his body only a few minutes 
at a time. His face was pallid, and the thick 
hair was matted closely around it. Most of 
his teeth were decayed, but in that unlovely 
visage was set a wondrous pair of eyes — such 
eyes as make you marvel how the soul that 
lies behind them, knowing so much of the 
mystery of sorrow, and having so deep a know- 
ledge of good and evil, can yet remain in such 
a frail body. 

John Bench sat at his window all the livelong 
day, with three pots of paint before him, 
daubing over with skill and swiftness rough 
animals and men made of white wood, which 
his father carved. This fond parent worked 
on an average two days a week ; the rest of the 
time John and his mother toiled to keep the 
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brute in drink. A heavy smell of paint hung 
about the room, which was small and square, 
and three stories up. When the toys were 
dried Mrs. Bench went out and sold them, 
tramping many weary miles to find purchasers. 
Until John was seven years old, although he 
had shared the responsibiUty of being a bread- 
winner, he had never been in the country, 
nor had he seen any of those creatures which 
seem to be born into the world not only to 
adorn the fields and farms, but to make picture 
books for children. 

It chanced one day that Mrs. Bench, having 
out-walked her strength, tumbled down in a 
public street, fainting, as she said, " dead away," 
She was carried to a hospital and lay there for 
some days weak and helpless, having broken 
a small blood-vessel. By some good fortune 
there came a visitor to the place, and Mrs. 
Bench in tears confided to her that little John 
was left alone to undertake the duties of house- 
keeping, and to pacify, if possible, a father 
who returned drunk at nights with unfailing 
regularity. Sometimes he was dead drunk, 
sometimes he was fighting drunk ; and if he 
was lighting drunk — God help poor John ! 
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That ms haw tins small worker was dis- 
mv eie d . He w» all braised and battered, 

hidiz^ hrftmd the bed by the wall on hearing 
steps OQtade, for fear it might be his fadier 
letmul ng to orge him to quicker woik. John's 
hands were cfiacolourcd with paint, and his 
little body was bbck and Uue with bnuses. 
He cried out in sheer terror when the lady 
found him. So it was arranged that he was 
to go to a children's home in the country for 
a happy week, until his mother was recovered 
and able to return home again. This home 
was in the real country, and round about were 
cottages and firms. In the fields were fit 
brown-and-white cows, in die ponds were ducks 
and goslings, and in many a gravelly patch 
consequential hens fussed over thdr fluffy 
broods. 

John was lodged in one of the cottage 
homes. Being a little Cockney, his natural 
self-assertion kept him at the outset of the 
journey from making many remarks, but when 
he arrived at the railway station and a rude 
engine rushed past, letting off a great volume 
of steam with a loud shriek, the child almost 
inted with terror. He could hardly be 
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persuaded to enter the carriage ; but all diffi- 
culties being overcome, he was at length whirled 
away into the heart of the country. 

The world has witnessed no more marvellous 
revelation than this green place was to little 
John, who every day of his life had only 
looked out on to the sodden street, inanimate and 
hideous. Taken in tow by two of the other 
children who lived in the cottage, John was 
wheeled out in a little chair by field and 
hedgerow, until he came at last to a neighbour- 
ing chicken run. After that no other place 
could charm him so ; the chickens were his 
heart's delight. 

As is the way in such homes, the good 
mother was shocked at the child's incompre- 
hension of religion, and total ignorance of the 
name of God. So she sought to pour into the 
bewildered mind as much theological instruction 
as could be compassed in the meagre time at 
her disposal. All that John's mind was able 
to grasp was that somewhere behind the sky 
there lived a Person who, if you got away into 
some quiet corner and asked Him for anything 
very hard, would probably hear you and grant 
your request, John had had few requests 
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granted in his life, and he had made few, but 
the day before he was to leave diis heavenly 
place he was found hidden away by a bush in 
the garden, saying : 

** Mr. God, please, please give me one of 
them little chicks to take *ome with me/* 

Over and over again the prayer was said, and 
then the little voice broke, and in an agony 
the child cried out : 

** Oh, *e won't give me it, *e won't ^ve me 
it ; and they 'ave got such a many, and I only 
want one — one little chick to take 'ome with 
me. 

It was too much for the kind-hearted mother 
to send that desolate child back to the fearful 
den in London from whence he came, without 
a thing to comfort him or make the burden 
of his life less dreary. So she found a little 
basket and in it she placed a chick, with 
some grain and gravel, and John carried it 
home. All the way to London he looked 
from time to time within the basket to see 
that his treasure was safe, and he treasured 
in his mind the directions for feeding the 
chick. 

His home-coming was in this wise. It was 
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the afternoon, and Mr. Bench had done less 
work than usual that week, and his wife had 
been less successful in hawking her wares, so 
John was borne home, an unwelcome addition 
to that unlovely household. When the door 
was shut behind the friend who brought him 
back, the affectionate father almost fell on the 
terrified child, and gripping him by the collar 
shook him half to death. 

"Yer lazy beast," he said, "where 'ave yer 
been ? Eatin' and growin' fat while we 'ave 
to work and starve. Wot 'ave yer got in that 
basket ? " 

" Don't 'arry the child," remonstrated the 
woman, coming between the fether and son, 
and she was rewarded for her pains by a blow 
that sent her half across the floor. John told 
us these things later. The little fellow up and 
spoke like a man, ^ 

" It ain't nothing but a chick, father, and 
I'll work like anything now, you just see if 
I don't." 

The father tore open the basket, and with 

rough hand seized the fluffy bundle by the 
wings. 

Oh don't — don't 'urt 'im," wailed the child. 
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" Ycr can *urt me, but don't kill the chick, it*s 
so small. I'll work like anything if you'll 
leave it alone." 

" All right ! " said the great brute, flinging 
the ball of flufi^ under the table. " See that 
yer don't go leavin' any more, or I'll know 
the reason why ! I'll soon twist the neck of 
yer pretty chick, and youm too." So saying 
he went out of the room. John fell into his 
mother's arms and they wept together. After 
that work began again, and things grew worse, 
for the father would do less and less of his 
carving, and the mother herself was forced to 
try and fashion the rude toys. She was but 
clumsy at the task, but fear drove her on, 
and with practice, and blows and curses from 
her husband, she became fairly expert. Her 
work had to be carried on far into the night, 
and from early morning till about noon, then 
she would sally forth with her wares — and John 
painted and painted. A terrible fear was added 
to the lives of the mother and boy, for the 
brute who owned them learned the passionate 
love which the little fellow bestowed on his 
chicken, rapidly growing into an ungainly hen. 
The creature would place itself on the window- 
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ledge and John would talk to it, and almost 
every day the tyrant came in and threatened 
to kill the bird, until poor John shivered in 
a ghastly sweat with apprehension, and the 
mother would force down into her heart the 
torrent of terrible curses that she dared not 
let rise to her lips. 

And so the chick grew to be a hen. It slept 
with little John on a bundle of rags, and the 
child, as if he were repeating some charm, 
would ask God to take care of his chick. Such 
a funny old hen she grew, rusty black and 
very skinny. There was no run for her, and 
she shared John's meals, which were far less 
liberal than hers had been in her early days 
at the farm. John lived mostly on bread and 
tea, and the hen drank from his cup. Mrs. 
Bench herself grew quite attached to the odd 
bird, and always declared it was " rare knowin'," 
which it certainly was, for its only companions 
had been human. It was a regular old maid 
of a hen, and sometimes seemed to put on 
those ridiculously affected airs which ancient 
maiden ladies occasionally assume. She had 
had no male relations to disciphne her, but 
in John's eyes a more perfect bird was never 
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bred. It was the one companion and confidant 
he had. Many a kick the old hen took^J 
cackling and fluttering under the bed to. 
escape the violeiice which invariably greeted 
it if Mr. Bench appeared on the scene. Many 
a time when John and his mother and the 
hen had all been kicked and cuffed by the 
brutal master, they clung together when he 
had departed, and consoled themselves with 
some scraps of food or a little affectionate 
gossip. 

But at length the long hours of toil and the 
cutting, cruel odours of the crude paints wore. 
John's life almost to a thread. The little chap 
toiled bravely on day after day, and nothing 
could be done for him, for his mother would 
not let him go ; he was all she had. Then 
there was the hen to think of; and had a way 
of escape been found for the child, Mr, Bench 
would assuredly have murdered the mother 
and found and claimed his son. The law of 
England is made rather for the protection of 
parents than of children ; it is the most difficult 
''ing in the world to take a child from the 
■sition of its parents, or, to speak more 
:tly, to rescue it from such brutality as 
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this child daily received. So John feded, and 
in spite of kicks and blows he lay at last with 
the hen nestled up to him, and his father's 
step was heard. The child with a mighty 
effort rose and pretended to work, almost mad 
with fear lest vengeance should be wreaked not 
on him, but on the old hen. 

Summer came, and John's friend was plan- 
ning in some way or another to obtain a little 
respite for the child, and have him carried to 
the country for another holiday — he Had had 
but one in his life ! But fate had another 
journey in store for him. Mr. Bench came 
in drunk one day when little John was very, 
very ill. With all his efforts he could not 
raise himself, so his father kicked him, and then 
in bestial fury he chased the hen until he 
caught it. In spite of John's agonising plead- 
ing, he crushed the bird's head beneath his heel. 
Then John's desire to live forsook him. 

Mrs. Bench returned that night, and seeing 
how things were, while her husband was out for 
a little while, she gathered some mean posses- 
sions into a small bundle, and wrapping John 
up, she carried h^m out, going she knew not 
whither, 
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" Quick, quick," said the dying child, " don*t 
let *im catch us." He didn't catch them. 
They spent the night in a forsaken house, in 
some unknown quarter, and in the morning 
Mrs. Bench struggled with her child to the 
hospital. Dying was made easier there, and 
when this was accomplished the desperate 
mother crept back to the old slum, and not 
finding her husband there she sought him at 
his favourite pub, and in the face of all the 
men and women present poured out upon him 
her curses and reproaches. And then she went 
away. 

There is a problem here to be worked out 
by some of our wiseacres. 

What good could little John and his like 
claim from any law in England ? There is 
but one hope for such : and that is for men 
who are notoriously unemployed, and who are 
detected loafing in public-houses beyond a 
certain time each day, to be placed in some 
labour colony and compelled to pay to the 
State a certain sum for the support of their 
families. 

I have heard it said that we cannot compel 
people to be good and sober by Acts of Parlia- 
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ment Perhaps not. We may not be able to 
change their natures, but if the Acts were 
strong enough we certainly could control their 
actions so far as they concerned the State and 
community. 



CHAPTER XII 

IS THERl AST WAT OUT ? 

Is a chapter on suggested remedies for the evil 
of sweated home work Miss Clementina 
Black, in a pamphlet on the Sweated Industries 
Exhibition, says : 

"No person acqiuunted with the poorer 
phases <^ home work can fail to be aware that 
chiki laboor is one of its characteristic features. 
When a modier is being paid at the rate of 
a penny to twopence an hour and sees her 
children hungry, the temptation to add a few 
more pennies by setting her children to work 
grows overwhelming. This temptation is a 
fruitful cause of absence from school, and a 
cause, even more frequent, of prolonged labour 
after and before school hours. • . . The same 
pressure that leads to the employment of 
children presently leads, in a slack time, to the 
acceptance of yet lower pay for the sake of 
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securing work. The poorer the worker the 

less possible is resistance to any reduction in 
pay. Thus by-and-by mother and children 
working together come to receive no more than 
did the mother working alone." 

In suggesting remedies she snys, regarding 
a Bill which was proposed by the Women's 
Industrial Council of London, and printed in 
1905; 

"The central principle of this Bill is, that 
dwelling-places in which work ' in any trade 
or industry ' is done, shall be places certified 
by an Inspector as ' suitable for the purpose 
and properly equipped with means of ventila- 
tion.' " 

There are other stipulations regarding home 
work, and it is proposed that certificates lasting 
for six months should be granted. The benefits 
expected from such legislation, she tells us, 
would be of a twofold kind ; 

" In the first place, high rents could no 
longer be derived from the letting of cramped, 
dilapidated and unsuitable premises, whose only 
merit consists in proximity to the places from 
which work is given out, and to which it must 
be carried back. At present the home worker 
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has to content himsdf, or herself, with any 
room, however bad its condition, that lies near 
enough to save time and fares. Under the 
new regulations, he or she would be able — 
would, indeed, be obliged — to refuse rooms 
for which a certificate could not be obtained ; 
and landlords in certain districts would find 
themselves unable to let — even at reduced 
rentals — rooms that fell below a certain standard 
of space, cleanliness, and driness. 

In the second place, that risk to the con- 
sumer which unquestionably arises when such 
articles as garments are manufactured in very 
dirty or infectious places would be appreciably 
lessened. 

Miss Black also says that there are four 
evils to be reckoned with in home work : 

1. Excessive hours. 

2. Unsuitability of work-place, 

3. Employment of child labour. 

4. Low pay. 

And she strikes at the root of the evil so far 
as the children are concerned in the next 
paragraph. 

"This evil would, it is hoped, be in some 
degree checked by those provisions of the Bill 
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described above, which fix a maximum number 
of persons to be at work in any certificated 
place. But in its essence this evil is really 
but a part of the deeper-seated evil of under- 
payment. While there is always a possibility 
whenever home work is carried on that children 
may be set to work, the danger of their being 
kept at work for very long hours and to their 
own lasting injury is really only serious where 
the pressure of poverty is extreme. The real 
cure for the labour of children lies in the 
adequate payment of the labour of parents." 

So we come mechanically to the one effectual 
remedy for child slavery in this country, which 
is a Minimum Wages Bill. This will be by 
no means an easy thing to accomplish ; and 
even were such a Bill to be passed, there would 
yet be isolated cases of excessive labour and 
extreme poverty among home workers. But 
these would only be isolated cases ; the whole 
class of home workers would be lifted up to 
a more decent plane, and by a system of strict 
inspection, and a granting of certificates to 
home workers which would ensure the examina- 
tion of their premises, and above all, a Minimum 
Wages Bill which would regulate the payment 
9 
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to be made for all classes of work, at varying 
rates, of course, to suit the labour required, — 
one of the most hideous evils of our times 
would, within a short space, be swept away. 

An ' interesting account given in this same 
book was rendered by a woman who had kept 
herself and her little girl on six shillings a week^ 
Here is the account of expenditure : 

s. d. 
Rent, one room . .20 per week 

Tea, J lb. . 4 

Sugar, 2 lb. . . 3 

Flour .... ij 

Oatmeal . . . i| 

Margarine, | lb. . 3^ 

Six eggs (chipped) . 3 J 

Ham .... 2^ 

Coals .... 3 

Onions, or other vegetables i J 

Bread .... 4^ 

" Kitchen '* costing about 3 



l> » 

19 >9 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 



99 99 



The weekly total came to about 45. 9^/., 
leaving a balance of is. 3^. for clothes and 
other expenses. 

This woman was a shirt-maker ; the hours of 
her work counted from seven or eight in the 
morning until eleven or twelve at night. 
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Particulars are given of the wife of a labourer 
who has three children, all under six years old. 
She makes men's shirts at is. ^d. a dozen, and 
boys at u, a dozen. In this case we are told, 
as in many others, the shirts on which the 
mother is engaged are absolutely certain to be 
used as bedding for the family at night, thus 
lending themselves as a medium for the dis- 
semination of dirt, disease, and vermin among 
the purchasing public. 

Cheap garments such as these shirts, tailored 
skirts, and other articles of dress are by no 
means all " slop " goods, and they are not 
made for sale to the poorest classes any more 
than the sweated furniture is produced for the 
poor classes. These articles are sold for a good 
price to respectable people. 

Some of us find it in our hearts to say that 
the public might occasionally have read to them 
a practical lesson on this slavery of their fellows. 
The unfortunate part is, although disease is 
undoubtedly spread by articles manulactured 
in filthy and insanitary conditions, yet this is 
seldom traced to its source. The bitterest pity 
of all these tragedies is that there is absolutely 
no reason why they should exist at all. One 
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may go into a shop in the West End and buy 
clothes that are, to all appearances, exceedingly 
cheap, and one says : 

** Oh, these could not be sold were it not 
for sweated labour ! " 

But they could be sold just as cheaply even 
if the worker received a fair wage for making 
them, and still there would be a liberal profit 
for manufacturer and retailer. In these days 
cloths and cotton stuffs are bought wholesale 
at extremely low prices. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the factory workers are sweated ; 
the raw materials themselves are cheap. We 
have enormous imports of cotton as well as 
of wool, and millions of yards are turned out 
at comparatively small cost. Of course factory 
hands are overworked and underpaid often, 
but not to such a shameful extent as the home- 
worker, who has no redress. Then, too, 
fortunately very young children may not be 
employed in factories. Mr. James Macdonald, 
secretary of the London Trades Council, defines 
sweating and home labour thus : 

" The home-worker enjoys the same advan- 
tages, with the additional advantage that 
members of the family can all join in the 
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work, and can work as long as they like, and 
save the expense of the workshop rent. 

" A sweater Is an employer who, to compete 

with the subdivision of labour and machinery, 
compels his employees to produce work at the 
same cost to him as if he used the most up- 
to-date methods of production. 

"It is easy to see that the next step from 
home-working is to sweating. The members 
of the Jewish race are generally associated with 
the system ; but, as a matter of fact, when Jews 
were almost unheard of in connection with the 
trade, sweating had raised its ugly head in 
the homes of the Gentile tailor. If, however, 
the Jews did not introduce it, they certainly 
were responsible for its rapid development. 
They saw its possibilities and seized upon 
them ; their fellow-Gentiles have not been 
slow to follow the lead where they could, but 
the Jew can always beat them. 

" The Jewish sweater has a constant supply 
of willing workers, ignorant alike of the 
language and customs of the country, of the 
industry itself, but oh, so willing ! Night and 
day a man toils for just sufficient coarse food 
to keep body and soul together, and mayhap 
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the right to sleep on the workshop board for 
a few hours out of the twenty-four. He is 
then a * greener,' but in a few months he has 
mastered his work so far that he starts off in 
some garret or cellar as a full-blown sweater 
himself. He goes to the warehouse whence 
his former employer got his work, and offers 
to do it at a lesser price, sends for more of 
his compatriots, sweats them as he was sweated 
himself, and they in turn serve him as he served 
his employer, and so keep alive the vicious 
system. The raw * greeners ' of yesterday- 
elbow out the more efficient workers of to-day, 
who in turn elbow out some one more efficient 
still ; they in turn attack the bespoke branch 
of the trade, which had formerly been looked 
upon as a preserve of the Gentile craftsman." 

My concern in this book is not so much 
the adult toilers, but the story of the children's 
slavery could not be told without going very 
fully into the conditions of their parents ; nor 
could the cause of the children be pleaded until 
the story of their lives has been laid bare. There 
are so many contributing causes to this bondage 
under which the little ones suflfer, that one must 
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examine them carefully in order to understand 
just how to work for the children. The 
magnitude of an affair has not hitherto been 
sufficient to frighten British men and women 
from attempting to deal with it. Wars have 
been undertaken, millions have been paid in 
compensation in order to strangle trades which 
were injurious to the nation; but there never 
has been, and never will be, any evil more 
fatal to the progress of a people than this of 
selling the children into slavery. 

It would not be necessary, for the protection 
of the children, to make a Wages Board for 
the entire working population ; but it would 
instantly touch the children were Wages Boards 
organised for the sweated industries. 

It is a curious fact that in all arguments 
relating to woman's position as a citizen, it is 
maintained that she need never have, as indeed 
she never has had, the wages of a man- 
Tradition has it that a man is the supporter 
of the femily. Among the home-workers this 
idea that the man supports the family is a 
myth ! Almost the entire burden falls on the 
women and the children. Still we would not 
so far frustrate our own end as to fight for an 
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equal wage for men and women : this Utopian 
condition will not come about, at any rate in 
our time. 

In order to fix any sort of rate for home- 
workers, it would be necessary to take into 
consideration the minimum amoimt of food 
required foe each individual, and the amount 
that might in justice be paid for house-room. 
Then some small allowance might be made 
for household necessities and clothes. But 
whereas we know to a nicety what it would 
cost to keep our animals on a farm, we make 
absolutely no effort to inquire into the main- 
tenance and feeding of the children of our 
working classes. 

The Fabian Society, which works in a quiet 
way for the amelioration of the down-trodden 
and the protection of the weak, issued a tract 
which urges an Act of Parliament being passed 
to fix and enforce a wage which shall be 
sufficient to enable our workers to be main- 
tained in a healthy condition, and it advises that 
age should be based on what the worker 
» for physical health and efficiency. 
CMTtunately any reforms which are sug- 
by socialists or Radical workers invariably 
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overlook the most potent cause of the under- 
payment and grinding of the faces of the poor. 
No Bills or Acts of Parliament would effect 
a lasting cure for this canker of child slavery 
unless it were backed up by housing laws and 
such severe measures against the rack-renting 
aliens as would make it impossible for those 
parasites to feed on our people. 

In looking over the list of workers indexed 
under the Minimum Wages Law in Belgium, 
I do not find there any account of the kind 
of people with whom this book is mainly 
concerned. The trades which are aff'ected by 
the Minimum Wages there, are evidently 
trades in which men are almost exclusively 
engaged ; but what we need here for the 
protection of the children is such a compre- 
hensive Bill that it would include all those 
trades which are carried on generally by 
women. 

Mrs. Henry Fawcett, in arguing for the 
Woman's Franchise, says : 

" I advocate the extending of the Franchise 
to women because I wish to strengthen true 
womanliness in women, and because I want 
to see the womanly and domestic side of things 
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weigh more and count for more in all public 



concerns." 



If woman's influence in politics could bring 
about legislation that would mitigate the 
suflferings of our baby toilers and worn work- 
women, we would all earnestly pray that the 
vote might fall to them. But what reason have 
we to hope that this will be the case ? There 
are at the present day over a million more 
women than men in this country, and no one 
but a fool would deny a woman's influence. Yet 
this hideous evil remains in our midst, and 
people are so occupied squabbling over un- 
necessary political points that they have neither 
time nor heart to take up the work which is 
of the most vital importance to the whole 
nation. It gives one a curious feeling to sit 
in a comfortable room and realise that if the 
women of Great Britain chose to decree that 
these ills should not be visited upon their 
sisters, and the little ones of our cities, that 
no agencies would be strong enough to uphold 
these malpractices, they would go down like 
a row of ninepins before the blast of public 
opinion. But how few women there are who 
seem to care ! 
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Lately, at a lecture I was invited to give in 
his house, Lord Brassey made some trenchant 
remarks on child and women slavery as it now 
exists in our midst, and his recommendation 
of a large alleviation, if not a positive cure, 
for the disease was the establishment of Wages 
Boards. This measure, of course, almost all 
those who have any sympathy with, and know- 
ledge of those who lie in servitude would 
heartily endorse. 

But there are so many of our children whose 
condition must be 3 puzzle to the keenest 
thinker and most accomplished philanthropist. 
There are little creatures living lives of such toil 
as will hardly bear description, whom we know 
not how to help, unless, indeed, such drastic 
measures be taken with their parents that 
cease to pay to sell the children into bondage. 
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Among the many curious phases of life 
which I have studied in this country as an 
insider, none, I think, presents more difficulties 
than those which give us gleams of the little 
girls and lads who serve in domestic or semi- 
domestic capacities. I am immediately con- 
cerned chiefly with the girls who, on an absurd 
assumption of years beyond which they have 
any claim to, set out to earn not only their own 
living, but to buttress the fortunes of their 
families. 

On August 14, 1903, the Employment 
of Children Act received Royal assent. In 
this Act, Section I. enables any legal authority 
to make by-laws prescribing for all children 
and in respect to all occupations, or to any 
specified occupation, the age below which 
employment is illegal, the hours between which 
employment is illegal, and the number of daily 
and weekly hours beyond which employment 
is illegal ; prohibiting absolutely, or permitting 
subject to conditions, the employment of children 
in any specified occupation. 

The Act also embodies a law regarding 
street trading by persons under sixteen, and 
the engagement of children in theatres. This 
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Act came into operation on January i, 1904. 
Here stands the basis of a law which would 
prove effective in shielding the class of child 
slave I shall now describe, if there were any 
possibility of its being put into effect. But 
children engaged in domestic occupations seem 
to be left severely alone ; nor have I ever 
known a case among the many which I 
personally have been brought into contact with, 
where any outside influence has been brought 
to bear on the child's condition, or any pro- 
tection offered to a victim of the unthinking 
greed of adults, 

In most of the Acts which have the pro- 
tection of children for their object, the age 
during which a supervision has to be kept 
over them is generally set at fourteen years. 
The number of children who attain this age 
in our great cities by grace of this Act is 
astonishing. Almost every little Arabella whom 
you in your inexperience might judge to be 
somewhere about nine years old, if as much, 
will inform you upon being questioned as to 
her age that she is just "gone fourteen," and 
has passed the fourth standard. 

There fell into my hands one day in my own 
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household the account-book of a damsel who 
assisted my housekeeper by doing the washing 
up and some of the rougher work. She had — 
of course — passed the fourth standard, and 
having a methodical mind, which is entirely 
uncommon among her class, she had set down 
the things she had bought either for herself 
or for her mother. One page of the book ran 
thus : 

beafy gd, 

I love, 2d, 

daits, id, 

and so on. 

Now if this child had passed the fourth 
standard, as her mother of course informed me 
she had done, I can only say that the Board 
School method of teaching spelling might make 
even Eton blush. The constantly moving 
population of the great cities makes it easier 
for parents to detain their children from school 
and set them to work. 

I have not been able to find anywhere 
statistics which give one the number of children 
employed in lodging-houses, small milliners* 
shops, and establishments of such description. 
It must be that no account is taken of these 
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submerged little ones. I was for some time 
very deeply Interested in the condition of 
working girls in this country, and under this 
heading must be counted the girls employed 
in domestic service. A certain amount of 
inquiry and further familiarity with this class 
of workers inspired me to make a series of 
investigations into the conditions of domestic 
service, especially of the little girls who are 
employed in private and semi-private places 
of business. This campaign led to some very 
unhappy discoveries, and time and again I 
encountered, myself working in a humble 
capacity in some of these places, cases of 
peculiarly obnoxious slavery endured by little 
girls. 

There are several ways in which these 
children are employed for domestic purposes, 
both indoor and out. On one occasion, in 
order to come into better contact with girls 
who earn their living as step-cleaners, I entered 
into a sort of partnership with a young girl 
who followed this occupation. The rate of 
payment is generally twopence for a long flight 
of stairs, and a penny for a couple or three 
steps. It was during this period that I got a 
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practical insight into the manner of life endured 
by these children. They began often as early 
as six or eight years old, and in such cases they 
worked before and after school hours, trudging 
from house to house with their impedimenta, 
fetching out a heavy bucket of water, and then 
kneeling for hour after hour with nothing 
between their knees and the cold stone steps 
but a piece of rough sacking, which served the 
purpose of an apron. 

Winter is a time of special torture to these 
children. They have to be up before daylight 
and away on their rounds. The exposure and 
mixture of water and bath-brick cracks the 
hands terribly, and the damp felt through the 
almost invariably torn shoes causes dreadftd 
chilblains. Then come the cough, and the 
swollen knees. 

Some people on reading this will say, " But 
this work must be done, and who is to do 
it ? " Since we retain these relics of barbarism 
— steps that require whitening — the least that 
we can do is to see that the work is 
performed under suitable conditions by an 
adult of set frame and sufficient physical 
strength. 
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This work of the step girl's only falls to 
those of the very poorest and lowest classes. 
They are vilely fed at home, if fed they are, 
for their food in great part consists of scraps 
bestowed on them at their places of occupa- 
tion. They are housed in insanitary quarters, 
and driven out to work in the hours when, 
under natural conditions, nature would secure 
them rest. 

So from what I was abie to gather of the 
lives of these girls I can see nothing for them— 
unless indeed they are of exceptional physique 
— but complete ruin long before they have 
arrived at womanhood. Of four girls whom 
I knew personally, engaged in this work, three 
of them were under fourteen years of age, 
and of these three, at one time or another, 
all had recourse to the nearest free Dispensary 
for medicines for coughs and liniments for 
swollen knees. This step-cleaning is a barbar- 
ous occupation for young girls ! 

But even more shocking than the condition 
of these little out-door slaves who contribute 
to the up-keep of their families, is the fate 
of the small slaveys in various lodging-houses 
and mean shops, with whom I gained a somewhat 
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intimate acquaintance. The story of " Maria 
Jane ** will be sufficiently typical as an illustra- 
tion of the lives of hundreds of little girls 
who toil from dawn until far into the night 
for a weekly pittance, or a wage of from eight 
to ten pounds a year. 

On all hands one hears this servant problem 
discussed, and indeed it is an extremely difficult 
thing to obtain a good servant, even when 
the wages offered are very liberal. Yet the 
lowest ranks of service, recruited as they are 
from poor and miserable families, never seem 
to be thinned, and however often the lodging- 
house keeper may change her slave, she never 
fails to get a new victim in her place. Some 
of these children are pitifully sharp, and from 
their infancy have learnt how to deceive and 
shirk obedience. But once they pass into the 
hands of a typical lodging-house keeper their 
sorrows far outweigh their sins. 

Maria Jane was a girl whose acquaintance 
I enjoyed. She was supposed to be fifteen 
years old ; in reality she was not twelve. This 
she told me one day in a burst of confidence* 
Her mother went out charing ; she had three 
brothers, of whom the two youngest were still 
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at school, and the eldest was engaged on a 
railway near by. She also had a sister who 
was servant in a cheap boarding-house. The 
father never suffered from overwork. " 'E 
likes company," Maria Jane told me ; so he 
would loaf about, sometimes running after 
a cab on which he saw luggage, in the 
hope of being permitted to carry it into the 
house ; or he would hold a horse's head, or 
stand with a dirty paper against a wheel to 
save a "fere's" dress. Any pence earned in 
this precarious way provided him with extra 
refreshment, but for his food and rent he 
depended entirely upon his wife and children. 
Maria Jane earned the magnificent salary of 
three shillings a week, and regularly on Saturday 
evenings her father came round and received 
her money from her hands. The only cash 
she ever had for herself was an occasional 
sixpence or a penny or two that might fall 
to her from some generous lodger. In that 
house there were sixteen people, and there 
were five flights of stairs from the basement 
to the attic. Maria Jane was the only servant. 
She had to be up before six in the morning, called 
by the landlady's son, who went out to his 
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work, which lay some distance ofF, at a very 
early hour. From the time she rose often 
until midnight, this unfortunate child was on 
her feet. Up and down those endless stairs 
she went, carrying scuttles of coal, dishes, hot 
water, and what not. Her legs were terribly 
swollen, and so weary and aching was her poor 
little body that in the morning many a time 
she came creeping downstairs with a pathetic- 
ally black face, down which the tears had made 
little tracks. Sometimes she would sit on the 
little deal box in her attic before rolling into 
her bed, and thumping her grimy fists on her 
knees, she would hiss out : 

" I 'ate *em all ! I wish they was all dead, 
I do— I *ate *em aU ! " 

But she, like many of her class, would soon 
pass that rebellious stage and sink into the 
broken, slack-bodied creature who, while yet 
a child in years, has already overpassed a 
sorrowful womanhood in the knowledge of 
grief. 

Such was Maria Jane as I knew her. She 
was not beautiful to look at, and she never 
had time to make herself clean — but she earned 
three shillings a week, for her parents, and, 
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after all, what are children for except " to make 
'emselves useful " ? as Maria Jane's father often 
told her. 

The sorrows of the lodging-house slavey have 
been the subject of joke and play, but now 
it becomes a serious question when we re- 
member that each of these children, given 
ordinarily decent surroundings, might grow up 
into a wholesome and useful woman. 
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Another class of child-slave is she who is 
employed partly in domestic work, and partly 
in running errands, while her spare moments 
are filled in with doing odd jobs, such as 
stitching for some seamstress. Almost every 
small milliner and dressmaker has in her employ 
one such girl, and these children are beyond 
the protection of the Factories Act. In many 
cases they attend their business by the t 
arriving at the house about seven in the morn- 
ing, and leaving between nine and ten o'clock 
at night. During these long hours such a 
child has scarcely any respite at all, for she 
does all the odd jobs of the establishment. 
She runs out to match a bit of silk, and arrives 
in to wash up the dinner plates. Then she 
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pauses to finish up a seam, and tacks on a few 
hooks and eyes, after which she polishes the 
irons ; and so from early morning, when . 
her duties begin with lighting the fire and 
preparing her mistress's breakfast, to the last 
weary hour of the day, when she slips on her 
rusty hat and threadbare jacket, this child is 
full of work. 

The pity of it is that these wretched little 
creatures are apprenticed to slavery of this kind 
long before their bodies are fitted to bear the 
strain of such drudgery. I have often wondered 
whether any relief could be suggested for these 
little ones. Considering the circumstances of 
their lives, it would hardly be a kindness to 
compel attendance at school. Their homes are 
so miserable and the lack of decent accommo- 
dation and food so shocking, that in some 
ways it is better for the children to be out 
of these places. The only idea that has occurred 
to me is that it might be possible to frame a 
law by which it would be made illegal for 
parents to receive any money from their off- 
spring under sixteen years of age, and then 
only on the production of a birth certifi- 
cate. This might be accomplished by allowing 
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school inspectors to visit all workshops and 
lodging-houses, and ascertaining the exact 
sort of domestic service employed at each place. 
If it were discovered that little girls were at 
work, all mistresses might be obliged, under 
the penalty of an exceedingly severe fine, to 
pay in the larger part of the child's wages 
to some public authority who would keep 
them for the benefit of the child on attaining 
a certain age. 

Such a measure would " scotch the snake," 
and give these helpless little girls a better 
chance in life. I know of few lots more pathetic 
and more hopeless than theirs. 




CHAPTER XIV 

THE COMING OF THE ANGEL 

The story I give in this chapter is told by the 
President of the Girls* Guild of Good Life at 
Hoxton, where she has worked for twenty-five 
long years among the poor. 

In books dealing with cruel facts one must 
above all things guard against sentimentality ; 
the most sorrowful stories must be left imwritten. 
But now and agdn a few leaves from the lives 
of the outcast) falling on our tidy paths, may 
cause some of us to stop awhile, and think 
whether to us is given any responsibility in the 
matter of this disorder. 

If there is a fault to find with this story it 
lies in the fact that it deals too gently with the 
squalor and ugliness of its setting. Neverthe- 
less, being the history of one of our own club 
girls, I give it to illustrate some points of my 

own marking. If the tear rises unbidden to 

isa 
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the reader's eye and a sob to the throat, remem- 
ber that the actuality was realised by the little 
heroine — a child not fourteen, one of our baby 
toilers. 

See how they live — see how they die. Then 
if God does not give you grace to be a little 
ashamed, these slaves are vastly your superiors. 



" I have so much to be thankful for in 
having the bed to myself all day. You see, 
at night when I'm restless I daren't move for 
fear of waking the others." 

" How many are there at night ? " 

" Three of us ; there's nowhere else for them 
to sleep, and it's a great thing to have a bed. 
What a-many have to lie on the floor I " 

"Are you in much pain now ? " 

'* Yes, I don't know how to bear it, and my 
cough is so bad it fair racks me with aches all 
over. But I have such lovely dreams sometimes 
that, do you know, I think it won't be long 
before I go to the land of dreams. Don't say 
a word, because it makes mother fret, and if 
she's upset father always gets worse. Things 
have been very rough on us lately. Father's 
a deal worse than he used to be. Mother has 
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got great whales all over her back and shoulders 
where he banged her with the poker/* 
** But couldn*t some one prevent it ? ** 
" No ; though he*s so mad drunk, he*s just 
that artful you*d never believe ! He nearly 
always manages to hit where it won't show, and 
he never goes out of the house when he*s as 
bad as that ; for a policeman can take a man in 
charge when he's outside, but not if he's in 
his own room. * His house is his castle,' he 
says." 

"He's a good bit better since mother told 
him she'd get you to speak for her at the Court 
and get the Magistrate to bind him over to 
keep the peace ; but he forgets hisself at times, 
and then we all remember it" 

" What are your dreams like, Maggie ? " 
" Oh ! Just beautiful ! I'm in a land where 
it's always summer — not a hot stifling room like 
this, but a beautiful breezy place where you 
can lie on banks under trees. And the flowers 1 
There ! You'd never believe the scent of them 
flowers, and the prettiness of them ! I spent 
a whole day in the country once. It was 
Heaven ! " 

" And it's come to me often lately, in sort 
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of whispers that I hear quite plain, when 1 see 
these lovely things, ' You'll soon be there now, 
it won't be long. The days are numbered. 
Do your level best to bear patiently, and keep 
sweet and true, for Christ Himself has told the 
angel the very day thai he must call for you 
and take you to His country place.' " 

The angel was not long in coming. 
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gie left two fetal legacies to her sister 
Ailsa. One was a pure white shawl worked all 
over in beautiful embroidery with white silk, 
which her soldier brother in India had sent her, 
and of which she was so fond that she asked that 
it might be folded round her as soon as she died 
and only taken off just before she was carried 
off for her last drive. Then it was to be given 
to her favourite sister Ailsa. 

The other legacy consisted of germs of her 
disease. Ailsa had slept next her in her small 
bed, which contained three each night. After 
her sister's death the girl gradually failed and 
faded, but she was always so bright, so full of 
pluck, that she put aside careful forethought. 
It was the weather made her ill to-day, or work 
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had been extra trying lately — such a rush of it 
—or she had taken a little chill. 

When she grew so ill that she was obliged to 
seek a doctor*s aid, she was too far gone for 
him to cure. It was just a case of patching up, 
and the patching up was not very successful. 
There was never enough food or enough air to . 
make it so. 

As the months passed the weather grew very 
severe and the work seemed more trying than 
ever before ; there was no more of it than 
usual, but Ailsa*s strength was not equal to 
coping with it. The constant p^n in her chest 
and the wearisome cough took it all. 

Nearly every factory girl has a special ^' pal," 
and with some the love is as lasting as it 
is intense. For her ** pal " she will deny 
herself, aye, even starve herself. Ailsa had 
hers in her friend Bettie. However difficult 
things were at work, or hard with father and 
mother at home, she always felt there was one 
bit of brightness to look forward to when work 
was over and done, and that was spending the 
evening with Bettie at some place of amusement 
or at their Guild. Bettie often went without 
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her dinner to huy Ailsa grapes to moisten her 
throat and help to stop the co\igh. Sometimes 
it was one litde dainty and sometimes another, 
and her tender love and sympathy made the 
burden of suffering lighter. 

No one could ever imagine when seeing the 
girl at night, with her pretty colour and bright 
eyes, full of laughter at some droll witticism, 
how hard she found it when she woke in the 
early morning to face each day's suffering and 
responsibility, never equipped with sufficient 
strength, never ready for all that must be 
done. 

Factory girls are wonderful in the way they 
throw off care during their few hours of leisure. 
Perhaps it is just that which makes life en- 
durable, and the hope, which seems to be ever 
present with sustaining power, that some day 
it may be full of ease and gorgeous in colour. 
Their view of happiness is somewhat like that 
of the old lady whose sole idea of the bliss of 
heaven was " to lie on a green bank with 
nothing to do for ever and ever," 

Some years ago it was stated that one of 
the members of the Guild was about to marry 
a wealthy man. The news was at first received 
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with incredulity. When it was found to be 
true one said to another : 

" I say, don't you wish you was *er ? Think 
of it I Nothing to do all day long I Plenty 
to eat and plenty of fine clothes as well as 
warm ones! I say, don't you wish you was 
•cr ? " 

" Well," said the other, " tastes differ. She's 
twenty and he's forty — just double her age. 
Of course, for them as have a love of the antique 
he's all right, but I'd prefer to have more 
modern furniture about my house. No, I 
don't wish I was 'er." 

"Where did you get your pretty name, 
Ailsa ? " 

" Oh, that was from some of mother's grand 
folks : she went about and saw a lot of the 
gentry when she was young ; that, and being 
Scotch, makes her different from these London 
people. I don't know as it's made her any 
happier being different like, for the neighbours 
only think she's a stuck-up thing ; but she 
ain't, it's natural to mother, and it's a cruel 
shame to take offence just because she ain't 
like them — she can't help being different. 



I 
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"You see, her father had something to do 
with Holyrood in Edinburgh. She knew every 
inch of the place, even the room where she was 
afraid to go of nights, in case Mary Queen 
of Scots or some of her kings, or friends, or 
lovers, might be walking, because murder had 
been done there. Mother never saw Mary 
Queen of Scots herself, as woman or ghost, 
but everybody says that she was so beautiful 

that they called her a Well, I can't 

remember the name, my head gets like that 
now, so stupid, forgetting everything ; but its 
a thing that makes a big bellow on the steamers, 
a- — a — syren, that's the word. Do you think 
they called her that because she bellowed at 
her kings, and that was her way of getting 
rid of one before taking up with another ? 
For according to mother she was married to 
a good many people. 

"She used to give little suppers to her 
favourite maids of honour and grand gents, in 
quite a tiny room, mother says it was, and it 
was in this little sort of supper-bar that one 
of the most dreadfuUest murders was done, 
that made mother afraid to sleep of nights 
in case they came again ; for some do say as 
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they have to do the whole bloody murder over 
again every night, after twelve o*clock, as a 
penance to all eternity. I think they must get 
to sort o* feel it*s a kind of play-acting doing 
it so often, and not find it hard at last, nor 
be half so scared as the people sleeping harm- 
less in their beds that they wakes up with 
their goings on. 

" Mother says it's being brought up in the 
caller Scotch air makes her long for sniffs of 
country breezes and so fond of flowers. WeVe 
never been so poor but mother has had some 
flowers blooming on the window-sill — some- 
times quite a show, as she has now, see ! When 
father is in a good mood he remembers the 
old days and goes off^ to buy her a pot in 
bloom of some flowers she used to grow in 
her old Scotch garden when she was a girl. 

" 1 can't think what in the name of wonder 
made mother fall in love with father ! P'r'aps 
I oughtn't to say that, but I tell you thoughts. 
Once I said something like it to mother when 
she was covered with bruises he'd given her. 
She just fired up in a moment and said, * If 
you could only see your father as he was when 
he was young you'd fall in love with him 
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yourself; braw and bonny he was when he 
came courting me. In all these crowded 
London streets there isn't a man to compare 
with him to-day as he was then 1 But that 
was before he took to drink." 

"We must get him to give that up." 

" I've tried so hard. Now I've given up 
in despair ; he never will." 

" We try and fail in so many ways. But 
there is a Force which compels, which never 
fails. And there is a way of reaching that 
Force. Have you ever thought how it can 
be done ? " 

"Do you mean that stone the old monks 
were always hunting for — the Flossepher's 
stone ? I heard an open-air speaker talk of 
that. It turned everything to gold that it 
touched. Wouldn't it be a stroke of good 
fortune to find that? " 

"No, I didn't mean that. This is even 
more powerful than that, and it is near for all 
who seek to find. The monks often gave their 
whole lives to finding the Philosopher's Stone 
and never succeeded." 



April days, with their warm winds blowing 
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irznr. ilit sdzl bd kcam trostr nights^ tried 
ADb sarsh*. Sbe tAvi Tisablv. The doctor 
«Bid she w Bring on pluck, bot a blow had 
been gmrk c dux tDO» and when that was 
IPS]* wraa was left? Betde, her pal, had 
Secome engagscd. Aika was glad indeed for 
Berrte's siJce. as it inaic her ha{^, but for 
bersdk" r was nrsnlarirffi. 

Brrreh- Becrr foxight to be exactfy the same 
IT her Jrimd as she was of old, but there were 
nurh^s wbec the yoong man wanted her to 
gr to sosDe enienainment with him or take her 
to see ins pcopie. Black-letter days were these 
for Aikft — ^no crenin? with Bettie to look 
f j c war i to ! Har,^ than ever Bettie strove 
to proos^ lirde luxuries tor Ailsa, and some- 
ihhig spedaDr good on those nights when she 
had to be pEited msm her. She had not found 
it hari to go without food for her, but now 
a more serene test presented itself. The new 
h&t, the [ ii ciu ribbon or laoe which she 
coveted to appear more pleaang in the ejres 
of her lover, had to be forfeited, and when 
her sacrinces wene nude Aika would sometimes, 
when in extra p^n, turn to her with, " I don't 
want vour things; it's jcm I want" And 
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Bettie, seeing the young man look with favour 
on girls attired in more goi^eous gear, fought 
out the old question so many have had to fight 
— " Are love and sacrifice worth while ? " At 
any rate they don't turn out in life's hard 
battles as they do more often in story-books. 
Things painted from the life do not always 
have a happy ending, however hard one tries 
to live aright. 

"Oh, I'm so thankful you've come in." 
Ailsa was in bed, her teeth chattering, the 
rickety bedstead shaking with her fright. 
" What is wrong, dear child ? " 
" I thought I heard father's step on the 
stair." 

" Are you so afraid of him as all that ? " 
" Well ! you see, he says I ought to be at 
work, that I'm quite able, not ill at all, just 
' putting on,' and skulking. Mother never 
leaves me now if she can anyhow help it, but 
to-day they were all obliged to go out. The 
last time I was left alone he came in very 
drunk, and finding me lying here, he dragged 
me to the bottom of the bed, jolting my neck 
on to the iron bar of the bedstead, and then 
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he bent my head down over it at the back as 
low as ever he could, pulling me by the hair 
and muttering, • I'll break yer neck if you 
don*t get up and turn to and earn [money like 
the rest. I'll give you a lesson in skulking 
once for all.' 

** And it would have been once for all if one 
of the lodgers hadn't come by the door in 
the nick of time and seen what he was doing 
of and shouted loud for some one to come and 
help him pull father off, for he's so strong. 
He don't mean it, you know ; he's a kind 
father when all right ; it's the devil goes in 
with the drink and makes him do his bidding." 

A little lull came in the talking, and Ailsa 
b^an to tremble ag^n. 

^* There's his step on the stair, no mistake 
this time. Whatever shall we do ? " she 
cried. 

^^Just keep still and ask God to take care 
of us. Think of Daniel in the lions' den." 

" I'd rather have a den full of lions sober 
than one fether drunk," she gasped. 

True enough it was father ! But not mad 
drunk this time — in a much milder stage. He 
burst into the room. Then stood perfectly 
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still with open mouth, staring at Ailsa's 
visitor. 

" You are surprised to see me, Mr. Mac- 
Dougal ! It isn't often I have the pleasure 
of meeting you, though I know your wife and 
daughters so well." 

" You pamper this thing. She's just sham- 
ming, I tell you. I hate skulkers." 

" So do I." 

" Turn her out of that, then." 

" She is not a skulker." 

" Not a skulker ! Just look at her, the 
picture of health, with her fine colour. All 
she needs is a lesson, and my wife's too soft 
a fool to give it, so I must." 

" The colour is caused by the disease, and 
the fear and terror you put her into. You 
will not lay a finger on her while I am 
here." 

" Oh I " he jeered, " I've had you flung in 
my teeth often enough." 

•' I'm sorry you didn't find me a tempting 
morsel, but I'm not so bad as I look. My 
feeling about you is that you are a very nice 
man spoilt, I should like to have seen you 
when you first went courting your wife. She 
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tells me you were the brawest man she ever set 
eyes on." 

" Did she say that ? " 

•* A great deal more than that." 

" On the wrong side, I reckon." 

" She keeps the best side for me, so I know 
you as you are^ not as what drink makes you. 
Be a man and give it up." 

" And be called ' barmy * by all my mates." 

" Any fool can go with the tide ! It takes 
a man, such as Mr. MacDougal used to be, to 
go against the tide, even if it's only beer." 

" I believe you are right there." 

" I know it. Sign the pledge with me 
to-day." 

** Not to-day, lady ; Til think it over." 

" Thinking it over is not what Sandy 
MacDougal would have done many years ago. 
He would have been eager, impetuous to do 
the brave thing as soon as it was apparent to 
him that it was the manly and right thing 
to do." 

** You have got that faith in him ? " 

" IVe got that faith in him as he was, and in 
you as you are. You want to do the right 
thing now, and are terribly cut up the next 
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morning when you've been cruel to your wife 
or children over-night." 

" That's true for you, lady." 

" So true that you will agree with me it's 
best to make an end of it. Here is a pencil 
and here is a pledge ; they will be your 
greatest help in walking straight, for by them 
you promise with Divine assistance to keep 
the pledge, and enough assistance is readily 
given to those who really desire to conquer. 
Why, man ! you'll keep it and be a king among 
men by this time next year ! " 

" I'll sign, so-'elp-me-God ! " 

" You'll come and take a last look at Ailsa, 
won't you ? She was dreadful sorry, poor wee 
lamb, that you were away from home at the 
last. She wearied so to see you and to tell you 
how glad she was to go to the home 'country.' 
• Tell her,' she said, ' it's well with me. It's 
better than well, it's just lovely. I'll be rid of 
all my pain and never be tired any more. Such 
lots of things I've always wanted to do, and 
couldn't, and now I'll have the strength to do 
them. It isn't going out alone into the dark 
at all, but just going through the gate of the 
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loveliest sunset you ever saw. Lift up your 
heads, ye golden gates — ^and He is the Light 
thereof — a city that hath no need of a sun — ^a 
Light even better than the sun, and no more 
miserable fogs for evermore. Tell her I'd 
never have known it so easy to lie here this 
long time, or so easy to go up there, if it hadn't 
been for the Guild and all the kind people in it 
who help us all. . . . Give her the shawl that 
Maggie left me (you'll put it round me just as 
you did round Maggie — I shan't spoil it, lying 
so still). I'd like to feel she had it to wear at 
the Guild when it's cold. It's something to 
always remember me by. I'll never forget her, 
and I'll wait at the golden gate when her turn 
comes to enter.' " 

" She was quite peaceful and happy to the 
very last, giving thoughts and kind messages 
to us all till she couldn't say no more. Her 
fether has been greeting sore at the loss of her, 
just when he'd been such a different man ; it's 
hard to feel she is going away. No one could 
have tried harder than he's done to make up 
for the past." 

"You will both try and think of what a 
lovely time she is having now, always happy 
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and bright, never tired or in pain. Which day 
have you fixed for the funeral? " 

" Next Saturday." 

" But that is so long ahead ; it will be over 
a week since she said ' Good-bye.' Do try and 
have it before that." 

" Her father and others are afi-aid to ask the 
time off for a whole day, in case they get the 
sack, but they could ask for Saturday morning, 
and we can't get the insurance money before 
that to pay for everything — they always want it 
on the nail." 

"But it is so bad for the rest of you." 

" We ain't afeared of her, poor Ailsa ; she 
wouldn't hurt a fly." 

"But it injures the living to be so long in 
the same room with one whose life has gone ; 
there are exhalations which escape from her 
body which you should fear for the other 
children." 

" It isn't decent, I know, the way we live, 
but what else can we do ? Rents are so high 
near the works, and there we must live, and we 
ain't never been able to afford another room. 
Too much crowding is better than debt. You 
see, there ain't anywhere else for Tom and Jean 
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to sleep— we've always had the rest in our room ; 
but the boy, being twenty, had to sleep with 
the girls. I gave him a separate corner, of 
course, and the girls went to bed first And 
now I don't let Jean lie on the same bed as 
Ailsa, but give her a pitch on the floor, away 
from her brother's corner. They ain't afeared 
to be in the room. Poor Ailsa wouldn't hurt 
them nor let no spirit escape from her body to 
fright them." 

"I did not mean that. It is nothing the 
poor child could help. You don't understand 
that poison rises from dead bodies which may 
kiU the living." 

** Well, some people may say it, but it's just 
a fad of people as can afford fads, and pr'aps 
they don't love their dead enough to want to 
keep them in sight just as long as ever they 



can." 



*' I know it's hard for you to see it ; but 
indeed it is true, and we must think of Jean's 
health now." 

" I am so sorry to send for you and give all 
this bother, but I'm in a peck of trouble. 
Jean ain't never been well since poor Ailsa 
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died ; now she's downright bad, and father's 
broke his pledge. He was keeping it so well, 
and then he was orful busy and couldn't get no 
food, but he come across a place where they 
sold some Temperance ale and went in and had a 
bottle, and it's so like the real thing that all the 
old taste came back, and he went straight off 
to a Public and got on the booze again, and 
come home mad drunk. Could you try and 
see him, and get him to sign again ? " 
" Certainly 1 will try." 



Jean went to a hospital and came back cured. 
Her father signed the pledge many times and 
failed. But there came a day when he had lost 
his work, was low in health, low in spirits, yet 
quite sober. 

" Once more I ask you to sign the pledge 
with me. Be a man and keep it." 

" Lady, I will do my utter best ; but you 
don't know, you never can know, how rough 
upon us poor souls comes thick tempta- 
tions." 

" Why, man, we all have temptations ; yours 
come in one form, mine in another. They 
never cease. When one kind is conquered 
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another set is aimed at us. What we have to 
do is to resist them all. It*s far easier to say 
that than to do it, though ! " 

** I tell you, lady, you don't know what fierce 
temptation is. How should you ? Your white 
soul has never been smirched like mine.'* 

" You would find them pretty much of a much- 
ness if you could only see, so we'll just make 
the best of them by helping one another to 
begin all over again, and with God's help we'll 
conquer this time." 

I add to this story a case given me by a 
worker in the Ragged School Union, which 
proves the great and increasing necessity for 
legislation to prevent the spread of disease. 

There are six children in the family, and the 
home is a miserably dirty room in Shoreditch. 
One of the children developed tuberculosis, and 
no steps were taken to isolate her. When the 
worker who told me of the case called to see 
the mother, she found the stench almost too 
great to permit her to enter. The mother was 
lying on the bed with the child, who had open 
tubercular wounds discharging on her very 
body. The child was eight years old. As a 
result of the want of isolation and care, all the 
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children are developing disease. One is in 
Bart's with meningitis, another is in a Home, 
and another has tubercular hip and spinal 
disease. They are all engaged in making toy 
tennis bats. 



CHAPTER XV 



GIN AND BITTERS 



Some three or four years ago, a gentleman 
of rather astute financial ability was talking to 
me of the value and prospects of certain stocks 
and shares. There was at that time a particular 
brewery in whose concerns he was much 
interested ; and so sanguine was he of the 
return that money invested in this concern 
would bring, that he strongly advised my taking 
some interest in it. In his own way the man 
was thoughtful and good ; he would not willingly 
have done any one an injury. Knowing this, 
I said to him : 

" You are recommending a woman to 
obtain a monetary interest in a liquor concern, 
a promising brewery. Do you ever happen to 
have wandered round in the poorer streets of 
London on a Saturday night ? And if so, have 
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you ever noticed the occupants of the various 
pubUc-houses ?" 

He looked at me, quite surprised. " Of 
course I have," he said. " It is an absolute 
disgrace to civilisation the way these foul places 
arc packed with women, many of them with 
little babies in their arms." 

*' Then," I asked further, " have you ever 
been into the homes of any of these women ? " 

"Not I," he said. "Precious homes they 
must be ! " 

" They are," I answered quietly. " Homes 
founded on gin and bitters — the gin mostly all 
gone, but the bitters always remain. And yet 
you would recommend shares which depend for 
their prosperity on such homes as those ? " 

" Not at all, not at all ! " he said, quite 
huffily. " These shares are in a respectable 
brewery where they make thoroughly sound 
and wholesome beer and stout." 

" Ever seen a baby drunk on beer ? " I 
asked. 

" Of course not," he said, quite angrily. 
" Preposterous ! " 

" Not at all," I said, '* On the contrary, 
it is quite an ordinary occurrence among the 
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class of people who work for the appreciation 
of such shares as you recommend." 

He quoted to me the Act which was passed 
in 1 90 1, which forbids the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to children less than fourteen years of 
age. And I was obliged to tell him of horrible 
sights I had seen in many of the poor quarters 
of London, where babies, having sips from their 
mother's glasses and beer-mugs, fell intoxicated 
about the floor of the public-houses or the 
pavements of the filthy streets. 

I told him of a woman who one morning, 
in a public-house near Clapham Junction, 
drank twelve glasses of beer within an hour, 
and, stumbling out again, gained the platform 
with her baby in her arms. By that time she 
was so drunk that she dropped the child, and, 
quite oblivious of the fact, she lurched on 
without it. A friendly porter picked up the 
helpless bundle and made after her, earning for 
himself a thump in the chest when he accosted 
her. 

I felt that heaven itself would not be a 
suflScient prize to gain, if the cost was to be the 
ruin of women and the torture of little children. 

Some of the greatest physicians in this 
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kingdom have discussed the consequences 
arising out of the drinking habits now so pre- 
valent among women. Again and again they 
have used voice and pen in protest against 
the terrible evil which is being done to the 
children of the race. It is true that among 
the sweated workers the women very rarely 
drink, although in most cases the fathers and 
husbands almost habitually do so — it is the 
children of the working classes who are made 
to pay the penalty of the father's and mother's 
sin in this respect. 

The cost to the State and Community of 
this licence extended to women can never be 
properly calculated. I have gleaned some cases 
which will illustrate the injury to the children 
and the expense to all of us who concern 
ourselves directly or indirectly in such matters. 
The following cases were met with in that 
spiendid institution The Cripples' Nursery, 
29, Park Road, Regent's Park. This place was 
opened in 1862, and forms a refuge for about 
fifty boys and girls, who are admitted from 
three years old and kept there until they are 
twelve. These children are suffering from 
various complaints, and all are crippled. 
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Emily is the ill^timate child of a drunken 
mother, who has four or five other illegitimate 
children. The child is suffering from paralysis, 
the result of neglect and the general conditions 
of such a home as hers. 

Another litde boy is paralysed in both legs. 
His mother is dead, and he was deserted by his 
father, who left him to the workhouse, from 
whence he was rescued and sent to the Home. 
At the age of twelve he will be sent into a 
Cripples' Industrial Home, where he will be 
taught a trade. 

Another sad case is that of a little girl, who 
was thrown on the fire by her drunken mother 
when a baby, with the result that she has hip 
disease. The father is dead, and the mother, 
who was a confirmed drunkard, ended her days 
in a lunatic asylum, a short time ago. The 
home was an intensely miserable one. 

A shockingly sad instance of a child being 
crippled by the cruelty of its mother was given 
me by a worker in the Ragged School Union. 
In this case the father is a decent and compara- 
tively refined and educated man, and devoted 
to his three children ; but the mother is a 
drunken virago, with apparently a deadly hatred 
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for her eldest child. She knocked her about 
persistently, and a heavier blow than usual 
resulted in her having hip disease. She was in 
a hospital for seven weeks, and it was arranged 
that she should go to a convalescent home on 
leaving. Unfortunately, however, the mother 
got holdof her, and refused to let her go. In one 
of her drunken fits the mother was attacking 
one of the younger children, but little Mary 

A , who is a heroine at heart, despite the 

fact that she was wearing an instrument and 
crutches, got the child back against the wall, and 
placed herself in front of her to shield her. In 
a wild fit of rage the mother struck at Mary, 
who fell heavily to the ground, breaking the 
instrument and fainting in her extreme pain. 
She was left on the floor until she recovered, 
when she managed to crawl to the house of a 
relative, where she feinted from pain on the 
step. From here she was quietly sent away to 
a home, where she stayed for six months, and 
became very much better. At the end of that 
time she returned to the mother, who had 
already been warned by an inspector from the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
The father, tired out with work, was one day 
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sleeping in his ch^, when he heard his child 
calling for help, and turning round, he saw the 
mother tearing her face down with her nails. 
He rescued her, and locked the woman up in a 
room. Shortly after the inspector called again, 
and seeing the state Mary was in, took steps in 
the matter, with the result that the mother is 
now undergoing a term of imprisonment, and 
the father is leaving the neighbourhood with his 
children, in order that the woman may not be 
able to find him when she comes out, as he 
hopes to get a separation order, with custody of 
the children. So it is hoped poor litde Mary's 
trials — she is now about fourteen — ^are over, 
though she must always be a cripple. But for 
the drunken habits of the mother, the home 
might have been a happy and comfortable* one. 

There is no philanthropic institution dealing 
with children that is not able to give one 
appalling cases of the results to these helpless 
creatures of the drunkenness of their parents. I 
give the cases of several children who have been 
admitted to Doctor Barnardo's Homes. 

Annie H. (6) and Edwin H. (3). — Father 
sent to prison for six weeks, some time ago, for 
neglecting his children. Subsequendy died from 
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pneumonia, leaving nine children — eldest four- 
teen, youngest an infant. Mother, heavy 
drinker, said to be immoral. Family under 
notice of Liverpool S.P.C.C. since 1 902. Even- 
tually found necessary to prosecute mother for 
shameful neglect and ill-treatment. Home a 
dirty, foul-smelling room. Children's bed con- 
sisted of a few rags — little or no covering. 
Mother found helplessly drunk on the floor, 
children lying round her. Magistrates formally 
committed children to our care. 

Bertha R. (12), Annie R. (7), and Jessie 
R. (6). — Mother died over four years ago. 
Father, notorious drunkard and immoral char- 
acter, practically lives on the streets. After 
mother's death consorted with abandoned 
woman, to whose influences girls were subjected, 
until her death, a short time since. Father 
occupies two rooms in one of the worst streets 
of the town, where the police go about in pairs, 
and almost every house is known as a den of 
immorality. Girls got food at free breakfast 
room, or in school at midday, and this was 
all they had to eat. Terribly neglected, and 
daily familiarised with scenes of the most 
demoralising description. . . . 
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Mary C. (ii). — Mother died some years 
ago. Father, miner, of idle, drunken, degraded 
character. Has not done a stroke of work for 
months. Is consorting with woman notorious 
for her open and shameless immorality. Both 
she and father treated girl most cruelly, beat 
her with buckled strap, starved her, and turned 
her out of house late at night. Medical 
examination showed her to be covered with 
bruises, and in condition of nervous terror. 
Man and woman sent to prison for six months 
with hard labour. Mary committed to our 
care by magistrates. 

These cases merely emphasise the cry that has 
been taken up over and over again by private 
individuals, by magazines and newspapers, by 
many and many a society, regarding the fear- 
ful cost to the nation — mentally, morally, 
physically, and financially — of these drunken 
parents who, bringing children into the world 
with no sense of responsibility, cast them calmly 
on our hands. 

It is the least we can do, seeing how supine 
we are in the matter of reform, to support 
the Institutions which take in and protect some 
of these unfortunate children. But however 
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mercifiol these Institutions are, and however 
we may pride ourselves upon their magnificent 
usefulness, it is a shame to every individual 
in this country that there is a need for them 
to exist at all. The torment these helpless 
children sufier at the hands of their brutal 
owners, before they are rescued by the brave 
workers of such Institutions as Doctor Barnardo'a 
and the Ragged School Union, can never be 
forgotten, nor the consequences of it entirely 
obliterated. 

"Why should the nation endure a condition 
of things which lays such a burden of suffering 
on the most defenceless of the community, and 
such heavy financial obligations on all tfie 
respectable workers ? There must be something 
terribly wrong with our political leaders when 
such desperately wasteful conditions prevail 
among our people. The impoverishment of 
the nation from such causes is an open scandal. 





CHAPTER XVI 



" HERE AND THERE " 



I WAS once endeavouring to make a collection 

of pictures of the sweated workers and children 

in their homes. Taking photographs of the 

poor and working classes is at any time a 

difficult matter, and the sweated workers 

especially have a profound objection to being 

" made pictures of." For one thing they are 

terribly afraid lest they might be recognised 

by their masters and given " the sack." But 

some of these workers, whom I and my • friends 

knew very well, consented to allow me to 

photograph them in their own rooms. For 

this privilege I paid most of them far more 

than they could earn by a week's work. I 

had intended to take the photographs myself, 

but having been prevented from doing so, I 

employed a photographer who knows the people 

well and lives in the East End. When the 
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proofs were sent to me I looked at them and 
laughed until I nearly cried ! The pictures 
were all of places I knew quite well, yet I did 
not recognise them. One picture represented 
a room in which lived a man and his wife 
and four children. The man and woman 
worked at tailoring trousers. The room was 
a tiny one, with smoke-blackened ceiling. 
There was only one bed, in which slept the 
hthcT and mother and two children ; the two 
elder ones slept on a bundle of rags on the 
floor. The walls were unspeakably filthy and 
the room was vermin-ridden. There had been 
some attempt at decoration : a few penny pictures 
hung on the walls, and on the mantelshelf 
above the stove one or two penny china orna- 
ments had place. The picture of the room 
and the workers was taken at the lightest hour 
of the day, and the poor creatures had made 
an effort to smarten up the place as far as they 
could. It was a dismal home at best, with 
not one redeeming feature — but in the photo- 
graph it presented such a comely appearance 
that I felt as if a practical joke had been played 
on me. The pictures came out distinctly, and 
looked quite charming ; no trace of the dirt 
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or evil odours of the place lurked about the 
photograph. It is true the consumptive face 
of the man at the ironing board looked pathetic, 
but the woman had put on her Sunday cloak — 
a pitiful thing through which the light showed 
in threadbare patches, yet in the picture it 
gave her an air of being positively well dressed ! 
I reluctantly put this eiffort at depicting the 
lives of the poor away. I regret to say that I 
have never yet seen a photograph which could 
do more than meagrely convey an idea of the 
appalling conditions under which so many of 
our fellow-creatures live. 

I have tried to write this story in as dis- 
passionate a way as possible. Those who 
know how things are with the children whose 
history I have recorded, will say I ought to have 
given a better description of their homes and 
their own physical conditions. I have avoided 
particular descriptions because they would be 
so terribly nauseating. Those people who 
accuse writers on these subjects of extravagance 
and exaggeration have only to go down any 
day or any hour into the slums which surround 
not only London, but most of our great cities 
to north, and south, and east, and west — 
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and if they but chance upon some of these 
home workers they will see for themselves 
the conditions under which the future citizens 
of England are being reared. 

From a paper published on April 20, 1907, 
I take a column on sweating which has been 
inspired by a case lately in the Courts, 



"It ; 



time since Burns wrote his 



expressive couplet — 

' Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn.' 

But, inhuman as man often is to his fellows, 
he is frequently much more inhuman to 
women — especially if the latter happen to 
be in a defenceless position, A perfectly 
shocking instance of sweating in its most 
odious form has, through a Coroner's Inquest, 
come to light within the last few days. The 
tragic story was unfolded by the mother and 
grandmother of the child victim of want. Thin, 
haggard, and young, the mother related how, 
deserted by her husband, she had endeavoured 
to support herself by washing and charing, by 
which, however, she never earned more than 
seven shillings 9, wsek. This was bad enough, 
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but the grandmother told the jury that she 
was employed at trouser finishing by an English 
firm, and the price paid for this work was 
twopence a pair ! Here is the dialogue which 
took place between the woman and the 
* Court/ 

** ^he Juror : * Does that pay well ? I have 
heard something about it.' 

" Witness : * I get twopence a pair. (Sensa- 
tion.) I have often worked until four o'clock 
in the morning to get a crust of bread.' 

" The Foreman : * Splendid ! and this is in 
our fine country ! Please note that this is 
English sweating." 

** The Coroner: * Was the work brought 
to you ? ' 

" Witness : * No, sir ; I had to go and fetch 
it and take it home again.' 

" Unfortunately no penalty can be enforced 
in a case of this kind, though one's blood boils 
with indignation at the thought of such op- 
pression. But is it not high time that some 
more drastic method than impotent indignation 
was discovered to put a stop to these detestable 
practices ? In Darkest England^ speaking of 
the dread alternative by which so many of 
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our women are confronted — starve or sin — 
General Booth says : 

" ' These enormities are callously inflicted and 
silently borne by these miserable victims. Nor 
is it only the women who are the victims, 
although their fate is the most tragic. Those 
firms which reduce sweating to a fine art, who 
systematically and deliberately defraud the work- 
man of his pay, who grind the faces of the 
poor, who rob the widow and the orphan, and 
who for a pretence make great professions of 
public spirit and philanthropy, these men now- 
adays are sometimes sent to Parliament to make 
laws for the people. The old prophets sent 
them to hell ; but we have changed all that. 
They send their victims to hell, and are rewarded 
by all that wealth can do to make their lives 
comfortable.' 

" To a large extent the public have the 
remedy in their own hands ; but until the law 
rigidly determines the minimum wage to be paid 
to these helpless home-workers, sweating will, 
to a certain extent, continue. The public bene- 
factor who runs his business solely for the 
good of the poor has not yet arrived, nor 
indeed is it to be expected that he wiU. But 
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decent conditions and fair pay should be ob- 
tained for all classes, even though of necessity 

it must be obtained by compulsion." 

• • • • • • 

It has been my fortune to visit almost every 
great city in this kingdom, and in reviewing this 
matter of ** Baby Toilers " I can only say that 
the evil is by no means confined to London. 
When I visited Birmingham, on several occasions 
I was invited to see the model village and 
factory established by Mr. George Cadbury 
in the neighbourhood of that prosperous city. 
Birmingham prides itself on its progress and 
enlightenment ; but in spite of this shining 
example of the comfort and prosperity that 
well-organised labour can bring, there are many 
black chapters in Birmingham's daily history ; 
and through all the roar and bustle of her rich 
trade the bitter, sharp sob of the child slave 
will cut its way to ears not dulled by selfish 
greed. 

After I had seen the fine buildings, the 
Parks, the Model Factory at Bourneville, and 
various other proud monuments of Birming- 
ham's prosperity, I travelled down to some 
of the poor quarters of the town, and saw 
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gaunt hunger and savage toil, and homes where 
little children are held in slavery long hours 
each day. But I have not lived in Birmingham : 
I saw these things casually as a visitor, against 
the wishes or desires of those who would have 
had me see only the pleasant things. But I 
will give you a description written by Vincent 
Wray in 1'he Birmingham Express regarding 
some of the child workers of that town. 



" ' It seems incredible ; it is monstrous ! ' 
In these words Councillor Marsh condemmed 
child- and woman-sweating in Birmingham. 
And doubtless every other member of the City 
Council wilt surely be equally indignant. It 
is almost incredible that children who are mere 
infants in years should have to work through 
the desolate days and nights for pittances, and 
that every joy of childhood — brightness and 
playfulness — should be denied them, 

" Here is a picture of what I found in one 
of the eastern streets of hustling and enlight- 
ened Birmingham. A woman, pallid and 
scantily cladj sat at a small deal table. Four 
children, one of them a baby three and a half 
years, were huddled together in front of an 
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empty fire grate. The woman was stitching 
eyes on to a card, which was then handed to 
one of her young family, who fixed in the 
hooks. Then the card was passed to a girl 
of thirteen, who stitched the hooks, and so 
completed the work. 

** The work continued with unending mono- 
tony. There was no pause for rest or recreation. 
The mother, gaunt and half famished, laboured 
on with dreadful devotion to her dreary task ; 
the children toiled with a mechanical precision 
that was terrible in those so young. 

"Child life is no longer child life in the 
houses of these sweated workers. There is no 
merriment sparkling in the eyes, no laughter 
rippling fi-om parted lips, no healthy flush on 
rounded cheeks. This is the day's routine of 
this family — here in Birmingham, mind : 



6.0 a.m. . 


. Carding begins. 


8.0 a.m. 


. A hasty snatch of food, 




and carding resumed. 


9.0 a.m. . 


. Children go to school. 


12.30 a.m. . 


. Children home again and 




recommence carding. 


2.0 p.m. . 


. School again. 


5.0 p.m. . 


. Carding resumed till 8 




or 9. 
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" There are two more intervals for food, which 
is never good or plentiful. What this means 
to young children it is easy to imagine. But 
of every ten workers seven at least complain 
that the fixing of the hooks, some of which 
are so small that they are appropriately termed 
' Midgets,' is affecting their eyesight ; many 
of the little hands tremble from the strain, and 
each individual worker bears the haggard im- 
press of want and misery. 

" ' What do 1 make ? ' repeated one woman 
with a doleful intonation of her voice. ' Why, 
if I work all day I can earn four shillings a 
week ; but,' she added with a gesture of 
despair, ' I have to find my own needles and 
cotton.' 

" A family of five can earn trom ten to eleven 
shillings — at the sacrifice of health and hope and 
happiness. What a price to pay for the right 
to exist ! 

" Woeful tales some of these sweated workers 
tell. *I am an invalid,' said a poor creature 
of twenty-nine. She looked it. In a bare 
back bedroom she lay on a comfortless mattress. 
She had known better days. Now she was 
fighting starvation with her needle and hooks 
13 
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and eyes. *It*s weary work/ she said as the 
needle fell from her nerveless hand, * but 
I should starve without it." 

" Two doors away is a crippled girl. She has 
never walked — she never will. She sits by the 
window, where, when she has a minute to spare, 
she looks out upon the dull grey street. She 
is busy, always — * Stitch, stitch, stitch,* as 
Tom Hood puts it. Ask her if she is happy, 
and she shakes her head sadly with a half- 
frightened *No, sir.* 

" * I mustn't stop to play,' said a six-year- 
old boy, as he rushed out of his school-yard 
yesterday. He had no time to play. Think 
of it — at six he had entered upon the tragedy 
of life 1 

" * We don't live, we die — by inches,' ex- 
claimed a widowed woman with a sickly smile. 
There had been days different ; but they were 
now only a memory — a fleeting shade. ^We 
toil for a crust, and are lucky if we get it,' she 
said.' " 

In Liverpool and Manchester, which cities I 
have visited several times on different occasions, 
conditions are no better. Very rich and pros- 
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perous these cities are, but among the poorest 
worlters the children invariably add their 
strength to the toil which is to produce food 
and shelter. Of clothes they do not boast any 
reserve — their wardrobe is carried on their 
backs. The child worker in these cities often 
sleeps on heaps of filthy rags. 

And so one might travel from town to town 
of this wealthy kingdom ; and always below 
the surface of flaunting prosperity one may 
find a hideous residue of those who seem born 
into slavery. If 1 am unsympathetic towards 
the scheme for feeding these wretched little 
starving school -children, it is not from any 
selfishness or lack of sympathy with their con- 
dition, but simply from a conviction that the 
easing of the parents from all responsibilities 
will make it harder for the next batch of children 
who come along, and will lay disabilities on the 
children of decent working folk, who will not 
be able to give their own children the advantages 
they now can give them, if they are asked to 
maintain the children of drunkards and pro- 
fessional "out-of-works." 

A more effectual protection for these children 
lies in the work of the Wages Boards, and 
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the establishing of a Minimum Wages Bill. 
These reforms, together with two others — the 
compulsion of all idle men to work for the 
support of their families ; and an Act making 
it illegal for any foreigner to possess house 
property in poor districts — which is used for 
the purpose of gain by sub-letting or renting 
in tenements — ^would for ever kill the worst 
of the evils which now flourish in our 
midst. 

Feeding the Multitude. — The feeding and hous- 
ing of our labouring population has been made 
the subject not only of scientific inquiry, but 
of Royal Commissions, and the Commission 
on the Deterioration of the Race provided 
startling material for reflection on these two 
points. The health of the children of our 
poorer communities deteriorates steadily, and 
physical degeneration invariably means moral 
and mental retrogression. As long as children 
are fed on brawn and pickles, and tea and 
crusts, we cannot expect to see much improve- 
ment in racial conditions. As long as our 
children are housed like vermin, so long shall 
we reap a rich harvest of criminals and de- 
generates. 
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Under the existing state of affairs it is almost 
impossible for the very poor to obtain pure 
food : everything they buy is adulterated and 
of vicious quality. They do not need to pur- 
chase Chicago meats ; they can buy refuse highly 
seasoned just as cheaply which is made In their 
own country, and some small relic of patriotism 
makes them prone to patronise their own " home 
industries." I missed the delights of the 
Chicago Potting Factories when I visited that 
delectable city, but my knowledge of food 
factories in this kingdom makes me bold to 
say that I doubt whether America has any 
reason to boast over our ingenuity. 

There is on foot just now a project for es- 
tablishing day nurseries for babies throughout 
this kingdom, where the children will be 
properly fed. There can be no doubt of the 
necessity of this measure, but how will it affect 
the community if this added burden is placed 
on their resources ? Unless such places after 
establishment can be made self-supporting, they 
will be the fruitful cause of more drunkenness 
and idleness ; but if the parents are compelled 
withoui exception to pay for the care of their 
children in these places, then indeed they might 
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be made aids to the development of the nation's 
physical welfare. 

I have not tried to deal with this subject 
of child toilers from a scientific view, but more 
from the point that an ordinary citizen can 
see and understand. Sometimes if one can 
touch the hearts of the people one reaches their 
heads, and head and heart together might 
surely join in baser union than for the awaking 
of a great cry throughout all this kingdom 
against the wrongs of the little ones. 
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Little Jennings 

and Fighting Dick Talbot 

Tbe Story of the Duke and Duchess of Tyrconncl 

By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 

Aatlior o[ "My Lady Ca^lIemMne," " Tlie Empress Joiephine," 

"Napoleon's Enelianlress," etc. 

With photogravure plates and other Illustrations 

/« 2 veil., demy Sw, dolh ailt awl gill top, 24\- ml. 

The life-history of a handsome and araliitious couple, who both 
in their early ilaiva auflered severely from the poverty occasioned 
by their families' adherence to a ruined king: who met in the 
sunahine of the restored court, and after the union of their fortunes 
enjoyed almost the highest honours to which they could hope to 
Uittain : and who went hack into the darkness for their loyalty 
to the ruined son of the former king — a life-story which could 
scarcely fail to be interesting. " Did; " Talbot was a good-looking 
young Irish swashbuckler, who once plotted to assassinate Ohver 
Cromwell, and who afterwards rose to that post which Cromwell 
himself for a time held as master of Ireland. Talbot, 33 Duke of 
Tyrconnel. paid dearly for his fidelity to lames II. Frances 
Jennings, sister ot the great "Duchess Sarah," paid dearly too, 
for being his wife. Their love-story is romantic, for the little 
maid-in-waiti^ rejected at hrst Talbot's honourable suit, to meet 
him again in I^ance, when she had lost her husband, he his wife. 
lo marry him. and with him to return home and hecome among 
the greatest in the land. 
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A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION 

Goethe's Faust 

Wltli 33 coloured plates after original 
water-colour drawings by 

"wiLLir i=oa-A.isr 

4io, cloth gill and gilt IHp, 
6s. net 
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PM Mall Gattttt »aya : — " Mr. Pogany's work is beautiful. 



graphic and imagiaative. very delicate in colour and accomplished 
in drawing ; the voiume must be accepted as one of the hand- 
sonieat editious of Goethe's ' Apocalyptic Death-Soiig.' as Cailyle 
called it. A great feature o£ the illustrationB is that they are 
printed by a new process La permanent colours on a special unglazed 
paper. It is safe to say that no book illustrated L~ " 



c been published at a popnlar price, and for thia reas 
this volume must be regarded as the cheapest art book that I 
bitherlo appeared." 

The Three Brontes 

By MAY SINCLAIl 

Author ot "The Divine Fiis," "The Helpmate,"' elc. 

/h dsmy Sv0, clolk pll and giU top, 6s. Hit. 

With pliotogravure frontispiece of the Bronte Sisters. 

" This is the l>e9t critical work upon the Brontes that has" 
been issued since Mr. Swinburne wrote lus masterly essa^ a quarter 
of a century ago. Miss Sinclior shows a remarkable gift of inter- 
pretation and a full knowledge of the printed document. With 
tome of ber main contentions 1 am iu cordial agreement, although 
not with others. But assuredly she has produced a book of two 
hundred and fifty pages, in which there is not a dull line, upon 
what is ackoowlefiged to be one of the most /fascinating subjects 
in the whole range ol literature." — Mh. Clbmbni K. Skortbr in 
Ihe sphere. -^ 

Compiled by A. C. R. CARTER ■ 

The Year's Art, 1913 " 

Thlrly-Pourth Year of lssa« 

Crtwn Stie, cletA, gs. tut Otur 6oo pagts, with UlustratieHs 
A coDcise epitome of all matters which have occorred during 
the year 191a relating to the Arts of Painting, Sculptnre, 
Eneraving and Architecture, and to Schools o* Design, togethei 
with iaformat:on respectini; the events of 19111 
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The Tragedy of an Army : 

La Vendee in 1793 



By I. A. TAYLOR 

[teose and Her Times, 
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In one volviiie, dtmy Sta, doth gill and gill lop. 1 6S. net. 

Wtth photogravure frontispiece and other Illustrations 

Id ttu9 voluine the story of one of the moat tragic and dramatic 
episodes of the French Revolntion is told. Covering no more than 
nine moaths, it aarrates tbe history of the Grande Annte of La 
Vendue — the army led first by the peasant Cathelineau, then by 
d'Elbie, and lastly, hi? comrades slain, by the boy Heori de 
Larochejaqueleio, not twenty-two when he became Commander- 
in-Chief of^ the Royalist forces. It tells of the amazing successes 
of an unarmed peasantry, rising in defence of the altar ana the 
throne; it tells also of the disasters following upon those suc- 
cesses, and of the final practical annihilation of the army. The 
tale is one of a heroism rarely equalled, and which has compelled 
the admiration of those in least sympathy with tbe cause ia which 
it was displayed. "La Vendue," wrote Victor Hugo, t' eat une 
plaie qui est une gloire." 

Adventures among the Birds 

By W. H. HUDSON jj 

Author of " The Land's End,'' " Afoot in England," etc. I 

bi ffoiBi! 8vo, cloth ^ii!. I OS. 6d. lul, 

Mr. W. H. Hudson is a friend of the birds, if ever they had 
one, and he loves to watch and study them in their natural sur- 
roundings. Tbe only cageii bird that he ever possessed was a 
beautiful cardinal, presented to him when a boy, and of which he 
tells a delightful though sad tale. He warns h^s readers at the 
outset that they will find in his l}ook " no adventures of a wild- 
fowler, no thrilling records of long nights passed in a punt, with 
wind blowing and freezing him to the marrow, in spite of his thick 
woollen clothing and long boots and oilskins, and the glorious 
conclusion of the adventure when be happily succeeds in sending 
a thousand pellets of burning lead into an innumerable multitade 
of mallard, widgeon, teal, etc." But of what Mr. Hudson does 
write, is oi'Ihe intelligence, friendship and habits of birds — be 
displays in bis now book that unique gift of observation and 

itablo power oi description which never fails to charm and 

eit his reader!. 
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A SUPERB ART BOOK 



Greuze and His Models 
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By JOHN RIVERS 



Author of " LcmvM," 
la fuafi. 4/0, ilaih gilt, pit tap, I OS. M. 



With 39 full page gravure plates and other 
Illustrations In the text 



Ever 






t least t 



B of 



[very < 
Greuxe ; ni! „ . 

Dame tbroagboul the world. But the personal history of the artist 
is, strange to say. little known to his ionumerable admirers, Ur. 
Rivets has discovered some details in the life of Greaze which are 
not Keoerally known. 

In the course of a long and eulogistic review of this IxMk in 
Th» Globe, the writer says ; " Greuze will remain an immortal 
artist, fur he created for as one of the most fascinating types of 
feminine humanity which has ever been put upon canvas, and 
the Greuie girl will never cease lo attract us. Both as a critique of 
the artist's work and as a history of his life the book before us is 
valuable and interesting. It is particularly entertaining from the 
Dumber of good stories which it contains and from the pictures it 
gives of French society as it danced upon tbe edge of the volcaoo 
so soon to barst into tremendous eruption." 



e vuicaoo , 



A GIFT-BOOK FOR MEN AND WOl 

Twelve Great Passions 

By J. A. BRENDOI^ 

ill /aolseaj) 4/11, Aamini'iitly h/tund in cla/A gill, 65. mt, ^H 

wilA decurativt tud-fiapers and 15 beaHliful itlusli-atiaHs- ^H 

" It is absolutely refreshing, then, to come npon a work like 
' Twelve Great Passions,' The author pleads that ' persooaJity 
is shown nowhere more clearly than in the light of love aSairs, 
and the stirring stories he has given here set personality in clear 
and powerful relief. The stories are romances so far, but they are 
' romances woven round now accepted facts.' HT' Brendon has 
told bis stories with rare literarj[ dehcacy and discretion and the 
book is adorned with a fin series of portraits." — Abtrdem fitt 
Prttst 



The Works of 
P. A. de Laszio 



With an totroduclory EsSAy and 
Explanatoiy Notes 

By OAKLEY WILLIAMS 



Containing about 80 beautllul photoKravure plates 

repreaentlag some of the choicest examples 

of Mr. de L^sxlo's work. 

Tbe aim ol this importanl book is to present a selection of 
the most characteristic of Mr. P. A. de Laszlo's portraits of 
European celebrities to a form that will adequately show the im- 
portance and interest of his work as a portrait painter, covering 
the last fifteen or twenty years. In the opinion of several of the 
most eminent Art Critics both in this country and abroad, Mr. de 
Laszio is the greatest portrait painter sinco Velasquez ; in any case 
it is beyond dispute that bis sitters have been drawn from the 
most distinguished contemporary notabilities in Austro- Hungary, 
(Germany. France, Italy and Great Britain, and his portraits may 
be said to sum up the history of Europe at the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth centuries, for they include 
reigniug sovereigns, statesmen, diplomats, ecclesiastics and grandBS 
dames. Mr. de Laszto liimself has had a patent of nobility con- 
ferred on htm by the Emperor of Austria, is a Member of Ibe 
Victorian Order, and a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, in 
recognition of his work, and several of his portraits have been 
acquired by the respective Govemoients for the National Galleries 
of Paris, Berlin, Vienna. Rome and Buda Peath. His portraits 
of himself are hung, by invitation of tbe Italian Government, 
in the Uffiti Gallery at Florence, and in tbe National Gallery at 
Buda-Pestb. 

Tbe volume will be handsomely printed on hand-made paper, 
and tbe illustrations, all in photogravure, wUl be produced under 
tbe artist's supervision. There will t>e two editions of the book, 
both strictly Umited in nimiber ; the ordioary edition, and a small 
but very choice edition de lux*, on larger paper, with extra platen 
and in vellnm binding. 'Jn Preparation. 



AN IMPORTANT POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 




The Life of 

Henry Hartley Fowler 

First Viscount Wolverhamptoa, G.C.S.I. 

By His Daughter 
EDITH HENRIETTA FOWLER 

(bon. fits. Robert HdmlUon) 

With 3 riiotogravure Plates ami oiher llluslralioos. 

/ii ant liirgi vj.'wiie, ^Oo /ijgdS, cloth qfli ami gill lop, ais. 

" In the recording of the personal incidents of the life we 
appreciate the advantage o( the sympathetic pen of the daughter. 
who invesiB them with considerable charm, and deals vrjtb dilfi- 
ciillies with a bright huDionr. Nobody in less close relationship 
could have written this porlioo of the biography so well." — 
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a full of solid worth ; there is a deep and tme inter; 
in the book, since it has character in evoy page. The Life is ' 
be placed on the same iholC with Coschen ;ind Devonstain ' 
Mor»ing Poil, 
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My Life in Four Continents 

By COLONEL CHAILLE-LONG 
With 3 photogravure plates and numerous illustrations 

In Demy Siio, two volt,, doth giit rtiulgi/ltop, 34a. net. 

" He has had an adventurous career, and he describes it with 
a graphic, forcible, and occasionally combative pen. Though 
Colonel Chaillfi-Long writes critically of Gordon, the note of entho- 
siasm on the whole prevails. Tbe book ia extremely well written, 
and DO one who takes an interest in the matters of which it treats 
can afiocd,to miss it." — Times. 

"The author undoubtedly anticipated Stanley. To him also 
belongs the honour of being the first white man in modern times 
to'sail np the Victoria Nyanza, As a book of adventure this 
book contains fascinating pages ; as a document first band, it is 
contributory to a most important chapter of history." — Pall 
Uati Oaittl*! 
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An Exiled King 

By SOPHIE ELKAN 
WItb photogravure plates and other illustrations 

In t-.oa VQlitiiies, diniy Siw, cloth gill ant! i,-i/l top. 349. nil. 

The life-story of Uiiatav Adoli IV. of Sweden ia unliki 
almost in evary particular that of hia great predeceasor and name- 
sake. Sweden's national military hero. But this full-length study 
of an extraordinary personauty is nevertheless replete with 
interest. From childhood to old age and death, the hfe ol Guatav 
Adolf 17. was pathetic, appealing and tragic, As an infant 
of three he was taben away from his nurses and placed in the 
care of soldiers and court officials to be trained for his future high 
office, and he was never allowed (o be a child. At the age of 
thirteen, his father, Adolphus Iir.. was murdered; five years 
later he assumed the cares of the state at the age of eighteen. 

Although he possessed many of the attributes of a great long, 
be lacked certain qualitiGs which are essential in a ruler Even 
liis very honesty seemed to bring mUfortune at every turn, until 
he was deposed and forsaken, to cSe alone in exile and poverty in an 
obscure Swiss Inn. His was a very complex and peculiar nature, 
made up of piety, pride, honour, bigh-mindedness, temper and 
sensitiveness, -honesty, courage and nervousness combined, and 
they go to make a striking figure, which stands apart in success 
and failure alike — miBunderstood, uncomprehended^in a sell- 
aloneaess which terminated in a tragedy. 



"A book that can kaep one amused, fascinated and inlcrpsleil ^y the 
hour."— 7-i« World. 

Further Reminiscences 

By MRS. HUGH FRASER 



f "A niploin!iLi5t'a Wife in Many Unds," "A Diplorasli 
Wife in Japan," etc., etc. 

With Portrait in Photogravure 

In demy Bi», dolh ^i!l and gill lep, 16s. net. 
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" Her new hook is as charmiugly written as its predecessors. 
In a conversational style this princess of raconteurs carries us round 
the world. The book is a perfect storehouse of pleasantly told 
(ales, and we shall look forward with keen anticipation to more 
and still more of those delightful reminiscences, recounted with all 
the verve of a Ixim racontense," — BirnUnghatn Post, 
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How to Listen to an 
Orchestra 



By ANNIE W. PATTERSI 



wrth 



Ipo. ficlk (itl, 5S, 
Illustrations on 




., B.A. (U*l*. or InUoD 



irt paper. 



This book 19 addressed to the vast multitude of listcoen to 
music, who vronlJ Dever think of reading an academical treatise 
on InitrumeDtation. Indeed, the vast majority oJ musical 
amateurs, particularly those who are hearers latbcr than per- 
(omiert of music, know DOthing of the coocert platform beyond 
what they see of it from the auditorium. It is, therefore, not 
for those who make music, but tor those for whom music is made, 
that the author has attempted in this book to introduce, with as 
little formality as possible, each separate member of the great 
ffttoily of sound sources which constitute the orchestra. 

There is au art. therefore, in lislening to an orchestra which, 
once learnt, adds immeasurably to the delights of concert going. 

To distinguish, therefore, between the complexities of a great 
ileal of modem orchestration may belong alone to the province of 
the emdite musician. But no little charm is added to the faculty 
of listenin); when it is possible, at least, to tell the plaintive voice 
of the Oboe from that of the mournful and mysterious Horn, and^ 
lo follow with intelligence certain well-kiinwn groupings of 
and string. 



A Day in the Moon 

8y the ABBE MOREAI 
TiLiiislalpd hy A. Hili.iak 
Ih crown ^VB, dolh gUt, As. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
The Abbi Moreauz, who is Director of the Observatory _. 
Bonrges. enjoys a European repntation as the author of many well- 
known Astronomical booksi In his work, " A Day in the Moon." 
he has utilised all the most interesting information that we possess. 
and he only draws on his ima^nation when he describes the journey 
through space to the moon. Owing to the enceptional opportunities 
that the moon offers for observation, we have more exact informa- 
tion respecting our satellite than of any other body in the heavens. 
The Abb6 has a most delightful method of conveying his extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the subject, and if be does not actuaJli 
carry the reader bodily to the moon, he Buccepds completely "^ 
carrying the reader's attention to Innar scnnes. 
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Unruly Daughters 

A Romance of the House of Orle&ns 

By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 
Author of "Five Fait Sislers," etc. 
With photogravure plate and other 1 1 lustrations ■ 

In our vihimf, demy 8m, cloth gill and gi I tap, ^ 

I6S. net. 

Mr. Noel Williams narrates in his new book the eventful 
history of the six daughters of Philippe II, Due d'Orldana, Regent 
of France during the minority of Louis XV. The eldest of these 
princesses married the Due de Berry, youngest son of the Grand 
Dauphin ; the second entered religion and became Abbess of 
Chelles ; the third became Duchess of Modena ; the fourth Queen 
of Spain ; the fifth was betrothed to the Infant Don Carlos, son 
of Philip V of Spain, and spent three years at the Court of Madrid , 
when the projected marriage was broken off ; and the youngest 
married the Prince de Conti. All were exceptionally attractive 
and intelligent girls, and, if they had been judiciously brought up, 
would doubtless have shown themselves worthy of the great posi- 
tions they were destined to occupy. But they received a most 
deplorable education, in consequence of which, with tlie exception 
of the two youngest, they developed vices or eccentricities which 
were a source of perpetual trouble and anxiety to their parents, 
and earned them—parlicularly the Duchesse de Berry, who was ,• 
the heroine of some of the worst scandals of the Regency — 
from enviable celebrity, 

The book abounds in curious sidelights on the France oi the 
Regency and the Court of Madrid and Modena, and, written with 
that accuracy oi detail and lightness of touch which has gained 
the author of "Five Fair Sisters" so many r 
10 interest an entertain a large pal>lic. 
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HUTCHINSOPrS 

Popular Botany 

The Lhring Plant from Seed to Flower 



By A E. KNIQHT & EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 



••l««r*dl »lfttoa 

The idleine of Hntchimoo's Popular Botany is to make clear 
to the general reader how the plant attains to flowerhood, what 
it it, how it it conttr acted, the activitiet which take place in the 
root, ttem and leavet, the relationt between plants and plants 
with birds, beasts and insects, thdir influence on human life and 
industry, and their importance in Nature's boundless scheme^ 

The chief feature of the work is its illustrations, which have 
been collected from all parts of the world, and which show the 
plant in its natural surroundings. 

Mr. Edward Step, F.L.S., who is probably the most popular 
writer on Botanv of modem times, has placed his large collection 
of photographs direct from nature at the disposal of the pubhshers 
for the work« To these are added a number ot beautiful coloured 
plates. 

PfllNTID THItOUQHOUT ON PIN! AfIT PAKR 

la two haadtomc toIuoics, eloth gilt aai gilt edges, 7s. 64. act 
per vol., aad la Tarious leather hiadingt. 

Wild-Life Stories 

By S. L. BENSUSAN 

Each 4iin. x 6 In., with about 8 beautiful photogravure 
platea and Illustrated cover, 6d. net. 

The Life Story of the Fox 

The Life Story of the Hare 

The Life Story of the Rook 

^The Life Story of the Pheasant 
The Life Story of the Partridge 

The Life Story of the Fox-Hound 
The Life Story of the Otter 

The Life Story of the Sparrovyr 
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HUTCHINSON'S NATURE LIBRARY 

£.uA in large civwii S™, iUth gill, 61' n 
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MCSSm&tCS \ A Book ot SlrsDge Compuionahipa 1 

By EDWARD STEP, F L.S. I 

Aurlioioi "The Romance o£ Wild Flowers," "Shell Life," etc, i 
WilhiS •Hu'iraliiiHiJnim fholographson arl paper. 
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and plants. These associatioaa, to which science apphee the terms 
CommeiuaUam and Symbiosia, are quite difierent from Parasitism 
with which many of them were formerly confused, as they are 
based on the principles of mutual aid and advantage : whilst 
Parasitism implies a.dvaDtage to one side and loss to the otberi 
The stories told are of absorbing interest, and the author has told 
them (or the atneral reader, avoiding all technicalities. The book 
will be fully illustrsited by photographs and drawing?. 

The Courtship of Animals 

By W. P. PYCRAFT, a,u.S., f.z.s. J 

Zoological Department, British Museum, I 

Author of "A History of Birds," "Story of Reptile Life," etc. ■ 

With nimirrut illustrations en art faper, \ 

The aim of this book is to \ ring together what will surely prove 
to be a most astouodina collection of facts in regard to t&e Court- 
ship of Animals of all binds, from Apes to Ants. It will describe 
the sanguinary conflicts which obtain when mates are only won 
by battle, as in the cose of deer and sea-lions, and other lieasts t 
and.the no less bloody, and often fa.tat battles fought by birds whose 
legs and wings are armed by fearsome spurs for this purposei 
But quite as interesting will be the survey of the methods which 
more properly fulfil the meaning of courtship — strange dancaa, 
love Sights and musical rivalrv, and the display of gorgeous 
vestments sucb as are furnished by the birds. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

The Infancy of Animals ""'""" 

With 64 plain nil art paper and itHmereus illus/ratimi in l&e lixl, 
" In this volume we have enough variety to fascinate the 
curious, who cannot fail to be entertained by the astonishing 
details narrated by Mr. Pycraft. One need not be an expert 
to enjoy the book, the usefulness of which is considerably 
enhanced by the numerous drawings and photographs," — GMt. 
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POPULAR POCKET NATURE BOOKS 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Toadstools and Mushrooms 
ofihe Countryside 

By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 

Author or " Wnyside and Woodland Blosboms," 
" WiysidP and Woodland Titcs." Pic. 
W'illlSr.'I.^Hri,! filalri,iiii.tliSallu:tilluitratiuns/rrmfikiilcgrjfllsonarlfaptr, 
Thpi'D[tiitrir,il><l>l.<r WItlithlnlwak It! 1il> pocket will belgr tbeflni timeeimbls) 

Astronomy By g. f. chambers, F.R.A.S. 

with 8 Coloured Plates and 358 Illustrations 

Tkb boot li •oldntiCsllj ocnrwt In eruy puMcntiir, iinil tsvritUn in tpopolHr 
•lyldwhlrh lindane no unrlDnUoil. Altbonuli udbII iiiKlie.)clsiwcted wiEta ill neoHrf 

British Fresh- Water Fishes 

By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 

U ill. 24 tc^JUU/ul culourid plala. 
This Billion BlBirHtrtwrtMiixc-irs .ItllKhllu) book OB " StMb. Water FiihM." 

l/o/umes Alrwtdy Pub/lshoti. 

By FRANK FINN, F.Z.S. 

BIRDS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 

lyifA I* (ohHrcil pUlei, 1 18 illuslralieMi from photegtafki priiilid an cirl 

EOGS AND nIeSTS bV BRITISH BIROS 



PETS AND HOW TO KEEP THEM 

With taj VhiSlralumt, iiinslly from fkcta^raphi, 
and inclmiini; \z coloutiJ tialis en arl papee. 

WILD FRUITS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 

By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A., etc. 

With 36 calBUied elaUs by Ike Aulkor, and aj illuslroliom Jram phott- 

i;iapks on art pafer. 

OUR BRITISH TREES AND 
HOW TO KNOW THEM 

By FRANC\S GtORGt HU^TH. Willi 350 ill„slnUio>u. 



TWO NEW ANTHOLOOIES 

An Anthology of Babyhood 

By MURIEL N. D'AUVERGNE 
With coloured plates and decorations 

/h fooheap Svg. thik richly gilt ami gill lef, -uiith iUtorativt tith page, 
end-fafitrs and CoJiir. 3a. 6d. net, cUth. Also in Itathcr iitiditigs. 
"It is 6. book that sbonld delight every child-lover, for It 
contains nearly all the best in prose and verse that has been 
written of the joy of babyboo*]." — Alhcaaum. 

Parodies and Imitations 

Old and New Edited by 
J. A. STANLEY ADAM & BERNARD C, WHITE 
With a Foreword by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 

In fosliiOf Svo. clslh ^ill and gilt top. with dicoralive ti/U-fa^t, tnii-faptti 
OB,/ cover. 3s. 6d. net. Also in Icalhir biiidiHgi. 
One of the most entertaining and best anthologies we have 
ever read." — Daily Grafhii. ■ 

NEW EDITIONS OC TWO POPULAH ANTHOLOGIES ■ 

An Anthology of \ 

Humorous Verse 

Edited by THEODORE A. COOK 

/n f;.>f> Sva, sink gill ami ,,;ill l„Ji. with decaialivc lillc fn^, 
in.i-faf-ers and cover. 3s. 6d. ml. Also in lialkir bindings 
Mr. Cook's little book ia a selection rather than a collection of 
the best pieces of humorous verse in the English language. It 
. is now recognised as by far the beat anthology of its kind. The 

I volnme contains many pieces by contemporary poets, such as Sir 

W. S. Gilbert, W. E. Henley, Sir Arthnt QDiller-Couch, Mri 
Andrew Lang. Mr. Austin Dobaoti, Mr. Godley, Mr. Owen Seaman, 
R. L. Stevenson, etc. 

' Women as Letter Writers 

Edited by ADA M. INGPEN 

In foehiap ivo. riolh gilt and gill lap, with ilccoralivl tnd-pupers and 
covir. 3a. 6d. ml. Aim in lealier iindings, 
"They are letteri indeed that would do credit to any MX. 
Thai Mrs. Ingpea has chosen wisely is manifest, for there is not a 
dull or dispropwtionate extract in the book. Moreover, it is a 
feast that may be enjoyeii (and digested) almost at a sitting, in 

spite of the fact that it is one long a ' ■-'■■- " 

WtsiminsUr Gateile. 



The Concise Knowledge Library 

In largt irvun SxiB, hjlf-kound Ita/htr and gilt. 500-800 ff., 
fruh itiuitralii, Sa. plr -.vlumi. 

A mtw t4ttioB. nrl*t4 and broat^l tbonaghlir ap-to-dmtt. 

Astronomy 

The Hiilor; of AtlroDOmy «od Hi* Solsr Syilcin by Ai^N&S 
M. Clkhkk. Ofomclrie Aitronomy, by A. Fowlbk, F.R.A.S. 
TL* SUlUr UalTAric. by ]. EuLAKD GoRB, F.K.A.S. 
With ovci 600 pages and 104 illustiations. 



Photography 



By emineni BpccittlUls including— E. O. HOPPE, F.R.P.h., F. LOW, 
W. F. SLATER, F,K.P.S., C. S. COOMBES, B.Sc, 
I. LITTLEJOHNS, E. A. & G. R. REEVE, HENRY P. 
MASKELL, Elc. 

Witk 904 f*t(> mi QTSi 110 lIlHilrBlioot, 

ul<aB Oabani, J. 0»li Annkn. WUI Oadby, rndk. B. Bskna. Bar. D. O, 
Osno. J. W. OboFata. Uan*! WMt> <ls., Mildaa Dmln^i 



A History of the World 

Over 800 page"!, witli numcious maps specially drawn for Ihe work. 
Fran Earliol HUloHe&l Time* to Ihe year 1898. By Euc&r 
Sandbrson, M.A., Author of " History ot tfie British Empire." elc 

Natural History 

With neatly 800 |WE«5 and 530 oiininil i I lustrations. IfMnmala, 
Replilcs, Fiihes, elc. by ii, Lyuekkkr, F.R.S., V.P.G.S, Blrda. 
by k. BowiJLER SHAsra, LL.D. Ia*eets, by W. F. Kirby, F,L.S. 
Oihet bracchea by B. B. WoomvAiu, F.L.S., F.G.S,,F.A. Batubk, 
M.A., F.G.S., K. K.\»¥L.?»L'\wcK and R, I. PocoCK. 



The CUSTOMS of the WORLD 

A Populnr Ae«t>uol of the Rilei, Ceremobici, Superilitioiii, anil 
mosl Inlercstiog Cuilomi of Men ud Womtn in all Counlrici. 

Edired by WALTER HUTCHINSON, U.. F.H.G.S.. F.R.AJ. 

Tbe Coatrlbuton are the leading A uthorllles on the different 
races, la eluding: — 

ii5sa=foffsVdH'?c=i,5i,a. '"■ 'i^gT^a" '" ™"''-' 

5:.''c^Y,%SSB'.''M.!ifi.l;..r.„.s^ ''« "i^j^"" ^'^"p"- =•■•■■ 

PROF. ^BALDWIN SPENCER, C.M.G.. C. G.SELIGMANN.M.D„F.R.G.S, 
W, W. SKEAT. M.A., F.R.A.r. BAROn'e^NORDENSKIOLD 

ERNST VON HESSE-WARTECG T. ( ALLDRiDGE I SO 
EDGAR THURSTON, CLE.. F.R.AJ, R/W wVlLIAMSON. rR.A I 
DR, KRAMER f "AU-bi^S?!!. %-^;. f ilSf.' 



nalionBJltlci wltj be includad In iKc book, 
IIIu.Lr.ud wilh iibaui UBOO b»u>lFul piclur» on in Diocr ind ■ l>r> 
■ umber oi COLOURCO PLMTES from i>ainlln» ■pecl.llr suKutcd^ 

hi Ihrie handiomevotainei, demy ^o. dolh gilt and gilt tdgis, aiont 
10s. 6d. net ^ voliiHU, andin va! i»us Uather tindingt, ' 



Marvels of the Universe ' 

NATURE'S MARVELS IN 

THE HEAVENS ANIMAL LIFE THE MIGHTY DEEP 

PLANT LIFE THE EARTH'S BODY 



L 



With ■■> Introdoclioa by LORD AVEBURY. P.C. 

■Kmed wlih t,S90 B»uilfu1 Picturci, (ad 84 COLOUItBD PtATKm, 

[(am DolDliaii •Dcciiirr executed lor !>•[• work. 
V3 kaikbeHicvoli..dt'ny fta,c!oth gilt and gili e^.i's, 1216 nil far otl.^ 
and in various ieaih*r bimdingi. 



The Wonders of the World 

Tbc Harxli of Nalgre •nd Man >i Ihcy c»i>t lo-dky. 

1.000 BmuHIuI IJtuitntioni »b'<><1<>»<1 (ran l'balDiir-Dli>. In- 
" - ■ und PUle*. 

(WllH'iluu irf PlwWBn.pl li oT UiBlIiir^el. 



SIR RARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.Ii,. K.C.B. 
Rlrl fl( Ronnlililiar, N.P. Alia BDctoyni, N.P. Pi-rceTnl L 

Upl. C-O. Raollit.C.l.G., F.R.O.S. B. I.. PBlnun Wulc Philip W 

Hertarl C. PoBllait. F.R.Q.S,, and maity ilhers, 
PKIRTID TUBOaoHODT on FINE UT PAPER 



Living Races of Mankind 

By EMINENT SPECIALISTS 
SDO PhoteirnDhi iiom Ufe 2^ Coloured Pl.lei <ind >lia Msdi, 

R. Ljdckker. F.R.S. Sir Hanr Johmton, a.C.H.a.. K.C.B., etc. 

P'Inu* Roland Banapirls Lord Cumin Dr. A. H. Kcaa* 

Praf>a>«r Pilnucl Prlicc Oijarlac H.E. Sir Everard In Thani, K.C.M.G. 

H.N. HulOilana, B.A. F.R.Q.S. A. H. Savage- Ludar 

Admlril Sir Cyprlwi Bridge, G.C.S. Tkc Inlc Sir Hiign La«. G.C.M.G. 

H. LlBI Rolh 



Living Animals of the World 



H. LydtUcr. F.R.S. 
Sir mrbcr 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO. are pleased 
announce Novels by the following leading Authars, 
particulars of which books will be found in the ensu- 
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LUCAS MALET 
W. B. MAXWELL 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN 
FRANK DANBY 
Mrs. B. M. CROKER 
MAY SINCLAIR 
EDGAR JEPSON 

F. FRANKFORT MOORE 
M. P. WILLCOCKS 
Mrs. H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
COSMO HAMILTON 

Mrs. WILFRID WARD 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
M. E. BRADDON 

G. B. BURGIN 
F. BANCROFT 
MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 
TICKNER EDWARDES 
ISABEL CLARKE 
Mrs. HUGH ERASER 

and 

HENRY SCHUMACHER 



HUTCHINSON'S 

New 6/- Novels. 



Each In erown ivo., cM\ till. 



Book of Thane Brandon 

By F. BANCROF 

Author of "The Veldt Dwelleis." 
As in the provjous worlc, the aathor presenta a faithful a 
aabiaraed picture of the life of the veldt-dwellen. both Boer and 
English, during the last dark daya of waii But now the end is 
in view, and over the heart of the sub-continent as in the heart 
of the man — desolated by the grim happenings of the conflict — 
has fallen a cloud ol despair ; a sense of energy and aim stifled attd 
paralysed ; ol a nation and a man alike waiting inert and beaten 
down the approach of the inevitable. Across the gloom is gHmpsod 
the dawn of Peace ; and in the final tragic act of renunciation by 
Tbaoe Brandon's lover, the Boer giil. is symbolized that deep faith 
in the future welding of the two races, a pledge of the coming of 
Race Unity for South Africa, 



Out of the Night 



By MRS. HUGH FRASER 
Crotvit Svo., 3s. 6d. and HUGH FRASER 

Joint Aulhors of "The Queen's Tenl." 
The scene of this historical story is laid in Paris and in Brittany 
duriog the seventeenth century. Tha hero. Captain Paul Corbeau 
flndi himself impecunious and in Paris suffering from the absence 
of the nobility and the winter cold. He is drawn into a strange 
adventure for the sake of gold and a readiness to action. The 
movement of the narrative does not halt or drag from the first 
to the last page ; it is hardly necessary to say that it is well written 
and that it contains aU those charming qualities which onci 
with the work of these authors. 




New 6/- Novels 

Damaris Verity 

By LUCAS MALET | 

Author ot "Adrian Savage." 

The pablicatioD of a new novel by Lucas Malet i 
an undoubted literary event of considerable interest. Her 
next book, which Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have arranged 
to publish, will be a long novel, and it is understood that 
it may be regarded in every way as important as her mostl 
widely appreciated work of fiction. 

Concert Pitch 

By FRANK DANBYj 

Authoi of "The Heart o£ a Child," 
With Pictorial Wrapper In colors by BYAM BHAW 

This new novel promises to rival in popularity "Tl 
Heart of a Child," one of the most successful novels of 
recent years. In that book the theatrical profession was 
largely dealt with, but in the present book the author has 
chosen a musical circle. A young genius, a composer, 
and the daughter of a newly rich man, many— on her 
side through pique — and it is her married life with its 
trials, temptations and impossibilities, ending in a com- 
promising situation, that Frank Danby describes with 
such cleverness and so convincingly that the book roakwi 
absorbing reading. 
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New 6/.:NOTeb 

Fanny's First Novel 

By F. FRANKFORT MOORE 

Aiiilmrof -A N«i .-[ Linneis." "The AiiCul Miss Dill." etc. 
With Pictorial \Vrippi;r Is colors by BVAM SHAW 

Fanny Bumey and the rotnaDce associated with the 
publication ol her first novel " Eveline," form the subject 
of Mr. Frankfort Moore's new story ; and those readers who 
have yielded to the charm o( his " Jessamy Bride " will 
welcome this addition to the author's stories of eighteenth 
century society. Once more one finds oneself in the centre 
of that delightful circle which includes such interesting per- 
^inagesas Mrs.Thrale, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
David Garrick, and the charming Mrs. Cholmondeley. 

Patricia Plays a Part 

By Mrs. BARNES-GRUNDY 

Amhor o[ "Hilary on her Own," " The Third Miss Wendsrby," etc 
In " Patricia Plays a Part," which is the title ol her 
forthcoming novel, Mrs. Barnes-Gnindy makes a new 
departure. She leaves Heatherland, the scene of " The 
Tlurd Miss Wenderby," and " The Vacillations of Hazel," 
and takes her heroine to foreign parts. We follow 
Patricia's peregrinations with real interest, for though 
passing rich she travels second-class, stays at second- 
class pensions and embraces a lite usually associated with 
second-class incomes. Why she does this we must leave 
Mrs. Bames-Grundy to relate. A strong love interest runs 
through the book from cover to cover ; and not the least 
interesting of the characters are Miss Ruggles, the delightful 
spinster, and Mr. Pennant, the fiery little Egyptologist. 

Monte Carlo 

By Mi's. H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
Mrs. H. de Vere Stacpoole is the wife of H. de Vere 
Stacpoole, the well-known novelist, author of " The Ship 
of Coral," '" The Order of Release," etc. Bi rn with the 
critical faculty, and also with a sense of humour highly 
developed, "Monte |Carlo " is Mrs. Stacpoole's first novel. 
It is a criticism of modern society as it exists to-day, 
A fascinating story and, that rarest thing in fiction, a 
witty novel written by a witty woman. 
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New 6/- Novels 



Happy House 



By BARONESS VON 

Author of "Sharrow," "Pa 



^ 

I HUTTENl^H 



' Baroness von Hutten's last novel " Sharrow," now 

I in its seventh edition, was one of the great literary successes 

of 1912. — The Daily Teleeraph spoke of it as "a novel 
of outstanding quality, and one of the best of the author's 
works." The many admirers oi the stories of Baroness 
von Hutten will welcome the news that she has completed 
a new novel, which will be issued with the title of " Happy 
House." 



A New Novel 



By COSMO HA 

Author of "The Blindness ot Virtue," etc. 

Mr. Cosmo Hamilton'e new novel will be published 
during the coming Spring, the title and particulars of 
which will be announced in due course. 



The Honey-Star 

By TICKNER EDWARDE8 

Aulhot of " The Lore ot the Honey Bee," etc. 

Mr. Tickner Edwardes, who is vere well known as 
the author of " The Lore of the Honey Bee " (which may 
be regarded as a classic of its kind), and other books of 
nature lore, is about to enter the ranks of the writers of 
fiction. Success in the former rfile is perhaps not gener- 
ally the prelude to success in the latter ; but in this 
instance the publishers believe that the author has already 
evinced his possession of the best qualifies of the successful 
novehst. Their confidence will, it is hoped, find its 
justification in " The Honey-Star." 
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New 6/- NoveU 

. The Old Madras 

A Hidden Tragedy 

By B. M. CROKER 

Auihoi o( " The Compiny's Seivflni," " Het own PeopU," etc. 

Id Mrs. Cn>ker's new novel she describes how Captun 
Mallonder, 3 ydung man of energy and fortune, went to 
Madras in search of a relative — who many years previously 
had mysteriously disappeared. She relates the various 
adventures which befell him — his strange acquaintances 
his many failures, and his unexpected success. 

The Determined Twins 

By EDGAR JEPSON 

Amiioi o£ " Udy Noggs," " r.,IlyQoly," " The House on the Mall." 

In his new book Mr. Edgar Jepson tells of the 
diverting adventures and exploits of two charming and 
delightful, ingenious and mischievous children, a boy 
and a girl — twins. Known to the world as " Erebus 
and " TTie Terror," they are aristocratic diildren ; but 
their mother is a widow and in poor circumstances, so 
that many of their exploits have for their aim the in- 
creasing of their scanty pocket-money. They regard 
the orchards of their neighbours as their natural prey ; 
they are not restrained from any scruples or fear of the 
law from poaching. Also they act as the guardian angels . 
of their mother, protecting her from suitors unsatisfactory 
to them by means, if not of the kind usually employed by 
guardian angels, at any rate efficacious. But when suitor 
satisfactory to them comes upon the scene they prove 
Cupid's allies. But whether they are building a Cat's 
Home, getting rid of an objectionable suitor, abducting 
a princess, or rescuing a friend, they remain children, 
simple, unaffected, well-bred and always exceedingly 
amuung. 
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New 6/- Novels 

The Postmaster's Wife: 

A Story of Elemental Passion* 
By W. B. MAXWELL 

Amhor of " In Cotton Wool," etc 
From Mr. W. B. Maxwell one has become accustomed 
to look for penetrating psychology and clever character 
studies. With such gifts it is impossible for him to be 
dull or for tlio interest of his books to drag. His new stoiy, 
" The Postmaster's Wife," is frankly a study of the I 
elemental passions. 

The Combined Maze 

By MAY SINCLAIR, 

Aulhorcf "The Divine Fire." &c. 

Miss May Sinclair has now completed her new novel, J 
and has ^ven it the title of " The Combined Maze." This 
book, which will be published early this year, is a present- 
day story of London life in the lower middle-class. 

The author tells of a young man with the confident 
outlook of youth, wedded, by a ruse, to the wrong woman, 
while, as it sometimes happens, the girl he ought to have 
married he has known and loved for years. His wife 
leaves him for another man, and fate seems at one time 
about to make reparation for his misfortune. But it is 
not to be, and he is compelled to make further sacrifices 
for the unworthy woman who bears his name, and who 
is tied to him legally although she has wantonly broken 
her marriage vows. 

One of the secrets of Miss May Sinclair's great power 
is surely her extraordinary gift of entering into the feel- 
ings, the hopes and fears of ordinary people, and of invest- 
ing incidents in no wise remarkable with a vitality that 
is irresistible. She is a thorough student of human 
nature, and although in her new story she does not, in 
one sense, spare her hero, she compels us absolutely to 
sympathize with him in his brave struggles through many 
hardships. 



New 6/- NoTcfg 

Horace Blake 

By MRS. WILFRID WARD 

Author of *' Great Possessions," '' Out of Due Time," etc 

The theme of this novd ia, in the first part, the repentance 
and death of Horace Blake — a famous dramatist ¥^o scoffed 
alike at morals and religion — and his return to the faith of his 
youth and his forefathers. In the second part of the book, Trix 
Blake, who was with her father at his deaUi, exerts her influence 
with Stephen Tempest, who has undertaken the dramatist's 
biograi^y. to produce an idealised portrait. Tempest is torn by 
the conflicting claims of truth and m his affection for Trix Blake, 
The most interestinff character in the book is that of Kate Blake, 
an apiostic, the dramatist's devoted wife, who is without 
delusions as to his real character* 

By the Bloe River 

By ISABEL C. CLARKE 

Author of "Prisoners' Years." 

The scene of Miss Isabel Clarke's new novel is laid partly in 
England and partly by '*The Blue River," a beautiful and 
romantic place in Algeria, where her heroine, Frances Amory, 
takes refuge and endeavours to build a new life out of the 
wreckage of the past« The relations between mother and son 
are tenderly drawn. The author is intimately acquainted with 
life in a* rrench colonv, and has described it with skill and 
sympathy. As in her former novel, "Prisoners' Years," there 
is a strong religious interest, which is centred chiefly in the 
character of David Amory, and incidentally leads to the most 
dramatic episode in the book. 

The Second 
Sighter's Daughter 

By G. B. BURQIN 

Author of "The Shutters of Silence." 

Mr. Burgio's new book, "The Second Sighter's Daughter/' is 
a ttor^r of English life. It is brimful of high spirits, and is in 
the opinion of one of this popular novelist's many admirers, one 
of the most brilliant and fascinating of his works of fiction. 

24 
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New 6/- Novels 

An Average Man 

By ROBERT HUGH 

Author of " Come Back ! Come Rope ! " (now in its 51!: 

The novel describes the average temperament as illustratei 
in various characters, nooe of whom have any remarkable or unique 
gift! ; and is an attempt to discuss the very different deatiniea 
and achievements of men (who, at bottom, are all equally undia- 
tiognished} according to their fidelity or infidelity towards their 
opportunities. The central character is of a young man who 
just fails to accomplish anything remarkable, either good or evil, 
through his sheer averageness ; another character, even more 
undistinguished by natural talents, becomes something oi an 
unrecognised hero; another reaches exactly to that poor kind of 
success at which he aims. It is a completely unsensational novel, 
and depends for its interest upon its study of average persons. 
The only startling event which takes place is a sudden access of 
iortune to the "hero" — an incident which is finally the occasion 
of his complete failure to rise to his opporl unities. It is largely a 
n'ligious novel, but uncontroversial and ioofFeneive. 

The Mouse Trap 

By M. P, WILLC0CK3 ; 

Aulhnt of "The Wingless Victory," "A 1 
" The Whj- Up." "Wings nf Desir< 
Set against a background of moor and sea. which, indeed, 
enters like a. character Into the story, we have in Miss Willcocka' 
new novel the picture of how a woman played with the Unseen 
Player sometimes called Fate, It is a dramatic narrative of a 
' gill's recoil in the face of disillusion and family ruin, of her fierce 
use of her own power over men. and finally, through strange vicis- 
situdes, of her struggle for an end far higher than any personal 
one. The action moves quickly, and is full of many types of 
people — dreamers and business men. lovers of power and lovers of 
women. Crowded with incident. " The Mouse Trap " is inspired ^^h 
by the hnmonr that is one-third Mtire and two-third* love of ^^^^ 
I hnmanily, ^^^H 
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TWO GREAT ROMANCES FOR MEN i WOMEN 

In largi Cr. S:->. itndmmily daunJ in cUi:h gill, andgill hf', 6a. rt:>i. 

Nelson's Last Love 

By HENRY SCHUMACHER 

Author uf "The Fait EnchaiiWeM," Sc. 

With a FrontUplece Portrait in colour and numerous 
other lliuatrations on art paper 

In the present volume Mr. Schumacher tells the story of Lady 
Kamillon and Lord Nelson. Although it has been told before 
it i* one of those great love passions that never seem to grow 
old. A huge number of copies of bis book have already been sold 
in Germany during the last few months, and the romance should 
make even a greater appeal lo the public in this country. 

iBj- t6' ione Jtutdor, jutS 9'uhlis5ed 

The Fair Enchantress 

A Romance of Lady Hamilton's Early 1 
With a Frontispiece In colour and 34 Illustrations 

60 000 Copies of this novel have already been sold in Gepmany 
"Mr. Schuraaclier achieves a brilliant success. He has read 
bimself into the temper and eavironmenl of hia heroine, and 
makes h»r real to us amongst the licence and extravagances of 
the period that made her amazing career possible." 

RECENT SUCCESSFUL 6s. NOVELS 

Filth Large Edition has al once Keen raited !<„ cf 

Come Rack ! Come Rope ! 

By ROBERT HUGH BENSON 

Author .)! "The Cimveniionalisis," " Tlie Cnnatd," &c. 
"H« Ulti tbe alarj wicU Kimimbte ut : the. book mnil take lilglj i-atiki ne urc 



Sixth Large Edition ol 

The Veldt Dwellers 

By F. BANCROFT 

Authoi of ■' Of Like I'asiions." 

hBt« bba 1miD»1]kl4 nlllim powen dI 'Tbt Dop Dc«tot/ babli Id k wiy n^iullf rfimmrk' 





Hntchinson's 1/- net Novels 

Each in Ctvivn S^o, loith attractive cover m colours 

NEW VOLUMES 
FATHER O'FLYNN H. de ver£ stacpoole 1 



L 



AnthiT □! -Tht Ship o[ UorU," "The Blut Lngoou," Wc. 

This is in Irish story, delightfully told by Mr. Stacpoole. The I 
heroine is a young Irish girl, Eileen Pope, who after bewitching; all the 
men of her own couniryside, berself falla a victim to the charms of a 
young Englishman, whom she at first aS«!ted to despise. But the 
reader will probably be most interested in Father O'Flynn, the nomin- 
ally subsidiary character who provides the title for the book ; he ii 
typically Irish, and one of the author's happiest creations. 

SHARROW BARONESS VON HUTTEN I 

ADRIAN SAVAGE lucas malet | 

LILAMANI MAUD DIVER I 

MRS. THOMPSON w. b maxwell 

THE ARRIVAL OF ANTONY Dorothea convers 

Ai.tl,o,- 01 '■ Tb« atrnjlDB. ot 3au,tj," ptc. . 

THE COWARD Robert huqh benson \ 

THE ORDER OF RELEASE 

H, oe vere stacpoole j 

IN OOTTON WOOL w. b. maxwell I 



HtitekiBaoik't Is. A«t Novels — continued 



ALREADY ISSUED 

Bach In crown 8vo» with attractive cover in coioors 



Rene Bazin 

This -My Son 

Frank Danby 

I^t Tlie Roof Fall In 

Cosmo Haoulton 

Tli€ lUindness of Virtue 

KeUe Howard 

" Chicot ** in America 

Olive Christian Malvery 

The Soul Market," England s Own 
Jungle** 



Arthur Morrison 

Green Ginger 

Kathlyn Rhodes 

The Desert Di earners 

A Spinster 

The Truth About Man 

H. De Vere Stacpoole 

The Ship of Coral 

Cynthia Stockley 

Virginia of the Rhodesians 



Each In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with coloured wrapper 



Robert Hugh Benson 

The Necromancers 
None Qther Gods 

Dorothea Conyers 

The Strayings of Sandy 

Ellen Thomeycroft 

Fowler 

A Double Thread 

Tom Gallon 

Tatterley 

Robert Hicbens 

A Spirit in Prison 

Baroness Von Hutten 

The Lordship of Love 
The Green Patch 

F. Frankfort Moore 

I Forbid the Banns 



Baroness Orczy 

Petticoat Government 
The Elusive Pimpernel 
A True Woman 

Eden Phillpotts 

Tlie Three Brothers 

William Le Queux 

Confessions of a Ladies* Man 

Allen Raine 

Torn Sails 

A Welsh Singer 

Olive Schreiner 

The Story of an African Farm 

Katherine Cecil Tktirston 

Max 

Emile Zola 

The Ladies' Paradise 

The Mysteries of Marseillet 
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Hutchinson's 7d. Novels 



Printed In clear type on itood paper Bnd tastefully bound 
In art cloth with EolJ lettering, doilcned title-paze and 
IrentiBpiece on art paper and atlracitve wrapper In colDurs. 



NEW VOLUMES FOR 1913 



ETSheep Stealen VIOLET JACOB" 

The Dawn of All ROBERT MUQM BENSON 

The Shullcrs of Sileneo O. B. BURQIN 

Poppies in the Corn Madame ALBANESI 

A Quaker Wooing Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS 

The Web of the Spider H. B. iWARRIOTT WATSON 
Kiogsmeed BARONESS VON MUTTEN 

Love and ihc Poor Suitor PERCY WHITE 

Christopher RICHARD PRYCE 

Colonel Stow H. C. BAILEY 

The Confessions of a Ladies' Man WlVl. LE QUEUX 
The Specified Bird By the Autlior of " St. Elmo " 



HUTCHINSON'S Id. NOVELS— coatinwi 



VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED 



Rokert Hngh Benson 

The Conventionalists 

M. E. Irtddon 

Beyond These Voices 
A Lost Eden 

Rosa N. Carty 

Mollie's Prince 
My Lady Frivol 

Mary Cholmondeley 

Prisoners 

Dorothea Conyers 

Lady Elverton's Emeralds 
Two Impostors and Tinker 
Some Happenings of Glen- 
dalyne 

ETelyn Eyerett*Green 
The Silver Axe 

Justus Miles Formah 

The Stumbling Block 

Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 

Tht Farringdons 



Mrs. Hugh Fraser 

A Little Grey Sheep 

Mabel Barnes-Grundy 

Hilary on Her Own 

*' Handasyde ** 

The Heart of Marylebone 

H. Rider Haggard 

Fair Margaret 

Henry Harland 

The Royal End 

Joseph Hatton 

By Order of the Cm 



Anthony Hope 

The Indiscretion of the 
Duchess 



C. J. Cutdiffe Hyne 

The Filibusters 



"Iota" 

A Yellow Aster 



3* 



PE^™....™,"^ 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. ^| 


Jerome K. Jerome 


Allen Ralne ^^M 


Tommy & Co. 


Garthowen ^^^H 


Wllllain U Queux 

1 The Gamblers 

1 The Under Secretary 


Mrs. Balllle Rejnoldi ^^M 

Thalassa ^^M 
The Man Who Won ^^H 


A. W. Marchmont 


The Supreme Test ^^H 


By Right of Sword 


Mrs. Balllle Saunders J^^l 


W. B. Msxwell 

Seymour Charlton 


Liiany Lane ^^^| 
The Mayores.i'a Wooing ^^^| 
The Bride's Mirror ^^M 


F. F. Montreior 


^H 


At the Cross Roads 


May Sinclair ^^M 


Into the Highways and 
Hedges 


The Helpmal* ^^H 
The Diviue Firs ^^M 


the One Who Looked On 


^H 


D&?ld Christie Murray 

A Rising Slsr 


Thurston ^^H 

Gambler ^^^H 


Ed«n PhlllpodB 

The Thiel of Virtue 


P«rcy White ^^H 

Park Laoe ^^H 


Richard Pryce 


Dolt Wyllarde ^^H 


Jtjebel 


A Loaely Little Lady ^^H 


i 


M 







Hutchinson's Sixpenny Novels. 

« lirlM ot OapVnieHT novels Ht Ih* Laaiflng Authors, olsarly and well 

DTlntM, with Bttrastlve oolourM plotarlal wrappers. 

OVER TBN HILLIOHS SOLD. 

New Volumes for 1913 

293 The Hearr of a Child FRANK DANBV 

365 They and 1 JEROME K. JERQUE 

369 The Green Curtain M. E. BRftDDON 

370 For Henri and Navarre DOROTHEA C0N7ERS 

371 Love's Recompense STELLA M. DURING 

347 Peggy, the Pilgrim 0. B. BHROIN 

348 A Spirit in Prison ROBERT HIOHENS 

349 Mrs. Keith Hamilton ANNIE S. SWAN 

350 Panuela 0. B. BURGIN 

366 The Royal End HE'.iRY HARLAND 

351 An Accidental Daughter COSMO HAMILTON 

352 Mademoiselle Celeste A. FERGUSON KNIGHT 

353 The Millionaires F. FRANKFORT MOORE 

354 The Way of the Spirit H. RIDER HAGGARD 

355 Guy Fulkes of the Towers E. EVERETT-GREEN 

356 Grelchen "RITA" 

357 The Burden Bearers ANNIE S. SWAN 

358 A Woman's Way G. B. BDROIN 

359 Lady Q— Mrs. BAILLIE 8A0NDERB 

360 The House on the Mall EDOAR JEPSON J 

361 The Serpent's Tooth Mrs. B. M. CBOKER ■ 

362 Calvary "RITA" M 

363 Where there's a 'Will B. EYERETT-GREEN 

364 A Winnowing ROBERT HDGH BENSON 

367 Satan Sanderson HALLIE ERMINIE RIYERS 

368 The Pursuit FRANK A. SAYILE 

A OtmiilaM Lt«t ol Hutohlnun's Bd. NoVBls o»ii be oBtalnm* 
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